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JULY, 1924 


HISTORY AND LITERATURE ! 


From the time of Shakespeare until the memory of men still 
living, our ancestors, both in Great Britain and in English- 
speaking America, were brought up under a system of education 
through humane letters, the finest, as I believe, that any equally 
large portion of mankind has ever enjoyed. The thoughts, 
language and imagination of the “ plain people ” were soaked in 
the English translation of the Bible, while an educated minority 
was further instructed in the history and literature of Greece 
and Rome. Much of what had been most valuable in the ancient 
Mediterranean world entered the homes and coloured the lives 
of our ancestors, not only of Shakespeare and Cromwell and 
Milton and Wordsworth, of Franklin and Washington and 
Lincoln, but of the humbler fellow-citizens of those famous men. 
It was a great humanising process, and it was essentially historical. 
But it was an education that never dissociated history from 
literature. The Bible and the Classics are history and literature 
in one, so closely intervolved that it is impossible to say where 
history ends and literature begins. 

This humane education, which helped to make our ancestors 
what they once were on both sides of the Atlantic, has dwindled 
down to something very small as compared to other influences 
now brought to bear on the popular mind. Physical science 
has replaced classics as the chief study of the educated, while 
the mind of the “ plain people,”’ that used to be soaked in the 
Bible and very little else, is soaked in the voluminous journals, 
magazines, novels, short stories and the cinema. 

The physical sciences will continue to flourish, and let us be 
thankful for that. But can we expect to witness another 
humanist renascence, another efflorescence of spiritual and 
imaginative life in touch with reason and scholarship? Only, I 


1 An Address delivered at the Anglo-American Historical Conference in London, 
July 1923. 
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think, in so far as we can, by taking thought, create substitutes 
for what we have lost. 

There are many substitutes possible, and many are being 
attempted. In the realm of academic study the principal 
substitutes for the disappearing classical culture are two. First— 
in England and I imagine also very largely in America—the 
teaching of English language and literature, and secondly the 
teaching of history. If literature and history cannot hold their 
own, not only in numbers but in quality, then the analysis of the 
spiritual side of man, and the cultivation of the imaginative 
powers in alliance with reason and good taste, will gradually be 
abandoned. Gresham’s law will work on inexorably to its full 
logical conclusion and bad books will altogether expel good. 
That process is going on fast since the war. With the recent 
rise in the price of printing, good books that cannot command a 
very large sale are not reprinted, or else are never printed at all, 
while ‘‘ best sellers” of indifferent value hold the field. 

How and where are we to fight these dangers to our common 
heritage? Largely, it is clear, in the universities. They must 
play the leading part in the difficult battle to keep alive in our 
machine-driven society some standard, some sense of value, in 
subjects outside the physical sciences. Now the first condition 
for the survival of the humane studies is that we should not be 
ashamed of them as such. If the study either of literature or of 
history at the universities is apologised for on the ground that they 
too are sciences, like chemistry or geology, then they are doomed. 
If we were to devote all our attention to the collection of facts 
and the collating of evidence and to nothing else at all, if we were 
to neglect the imponderabilia, the spiritual and human sides of 
life, because we have no scientific scale to weigh them in (as 
indeed we cannot have), we should cease to attract the ablest 
minds of the rising generation into the army of historians. And 
history would cease to be read by anyone save its special students. 
If it is only science that is wanted, people will turn to physical 
scientists, who will tell them something certain and something 
useful. The appeal of history is different, and its utility is 
different. It can enthral the imagination; that is its appeal. 
It can educate the mind; that is its utility. 

And so with literature, which also is something more than a 
bundle of facts about dead languages and dead authors. The 
object of the academic study both of history and of literature is 
to make the dead live, to record the manifold adventures of the 
spirit of man. 
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History and literature, if they are going to survive, must 
not be ashamed of their special mission; and they must not lose 
touch one of the other. In the days of our grandfathers the 
classical education of the few and the Biblical education of the 
plain people was satisfying to many of the best minds of that day, 
because it kept history and literature in close connection. That 
is one reason why the Bible and the Classics were such a great 
education—not yet satisfactorily replaced. 

Now in our modern attempts to find substitutes for the 
Biblical and Classical training, it is equally necessary that litera- 
ture should not lose touch with history, and that history should 
not lose touch with literature. Twenty years ago there was more 
danger in England of their losing touch with one another than 
there is to-day. There is now more appreciation of the fact that 
united they stand, divided they fall. 

Those who are responsible for the teaching of English language 
and literature are becoming increasingly aware that they cannot 
teach literature apart from its historical background. To be 
rightly understood, Shelley and Byron are in need of the prelude 
of the French Revolution and the environment of the Holy 
Alliance. Their poems can no more be studied in vacuo than 
Milton and Chaucer themselves. The great novels of the 
eighteenth and nineteenth centuries can be only in part appreciated 
by people entirely ignorant of the social circumstances of the 
time, which have already become a part of history. From Homer 
onwards the great works of literature in every age have been 
closely connected in their origin and spirit with the main religious, 
political, social and commercial currents of the time that gave birth 
to each, and these must be known to the reader before the litera- 
ture of the past can be fully understood and fully appreciated. 

No, the study of literature cannot get along without history. 
But can history get along without literature? Some people think 
it can. I don’t. 

The history of mankind is a record of the heart, the soul, the 
mind, the customs of man, and these things have in civilised 
ages found their subtlest and noblest record very largely in 
literature. The history of any civilised age of the past must 
therefore include the study of its literature. The fifteenth Idyll 
of Theocritus will tell you much more about Alexandria in its 
great age than any other document of the same length. It 
supplies information not to be obtained elsewhere about the social 
life of a Hellenistic city. To understand the age of Chaucer, the 
age of Queen Anne, the age of Castlereagh, we must study, among 
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other things, the literature of the ages of Chaucer, of Anne, of 
Castlereagh. I am glad to see that historians more and more 
refer to the novels of Smollett, Jane Austen, Dickens and others of 
less note, to illustrate or to prove points regarding the social 
conditions and atmosphere of bygone ages. 

At the head of the works of fiction that Time has thus trans- 
formed into historical evidence stand Homer’s lays. In a period 
of which we know otherwise almost nothing at all—far less than 
we know about England at the Conquest—Homer has rendered 
the daily life and thought of those far-off men and women more 
familiar and intimate to us than are the lives of any of our English 
ancestors prior to the time of Chaucer. Homer gives us a 
glimpse through the blackest part of the “ curtain of old night ” 
into chambers hung with glittering armour and rocky coasts 
under a burning sun. Even “if the Jliad and Odyssey were all 
fiction,’ says Professor Gilbert Murray in that most imaginative 
and entrancing of works of scholarship, The Rise of the Greek 
Eyic: 

If the Iliad and Odyssey were all fiction we should still learn from them a 
great deal about early Greek customs, about practices of war and government, 
about marriage, land tenure, worship, farming, commerce, and above all, the 
methods of seafaring. Let anyone read thoughtfully the story which Eumaus 
the swineherd tells of his life, in Odyssey XV, and then consider how much history 


of the life of the A{gean about the seventh century B.c. he has learnt from three 
pages of poctical fiction. 


The worst of legal and diplomatic documents, those sturdy 
and reliable fellows, is that they stop short at a certain point; 
the most human aspects of life are, as a rule, outside their ken. 
But Chaucer and Langland take up the wondrous tale just where 
the Manor Roll falls silent, and Ben Jonson where the State 
Papers end. We value Ben Jonson to-day less for his ‘“ learned 
sock ” than for such learning as he shares with Hogarth and Charles 
Dickens, the things he saw and heard in the pothouses and alleys 
of old London, and reproduced with an art that only the author 
of Falstaff could surpass. Beaumont and Fletcher’s Knight of 
the Burning Pestle, the Elizabethan “‘ revue”’ which links up Aris- 
tophanes with Gilbert and Sullivan, is “ of so airy and light a 
quality ” that, considered as historical evidence, many will hold 
it ‘‘but a shadow shadow.” And yet I think it helps to prove 
that the old ’prentice life of London once contained a spirit 
of lyrical joy and imagination not to be found in the City life of 
to-day,—an historical proposition which if true is of high interest. 

But there is another way in which history is indissolubly bound 
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to literature. Our modern conception of the past, as history 
reveals it to the student, can only be conveyed by the student to 
his fellow-men through the medium of literature. The historian 
must write a book, or enable some brother-historian to write a 
book—an equally noble function—unless he is to carry his learning 
fruitless to the grave. In this the historian differs from the 
scientist, whose latest discoveries can at once be applied, in war 
and in peace, to prevent or to spread disease, to build or to 
destroy cities, without the medium of literature. But history 
ean only affect mankind by improving or by debasing the minds 
of men. And if the student cannot, through the writings of him- 
self or of his brother-historians, get his ideas and discoveries set 
before an audience of some kind, the only person whose mind will 
be improved by his life’s work will be himself. That is certainly 
something—it may even be a great deal—but I submit that it 
is not enough. History ought to impinge on the understanding 
and imagination of others beside the student himself, and for that 
purpose the only possible medium is literature—of which one 
branch consists in the art of history writing. 

That branch of literature can take many forms. Some 
historians who are not usually called literary historians have a 
wonderful power of style. Not only Carlyle, Parkman and Motley, 
but Maitland also were great historical writers, great artists—if 
you like to employ the term. I had very much rather read, for 
sheer pleasure, Professor Vinogradoff’s Growth of the Manor than 
some smooth narrative of events with no stuff of the brain in it. 

It is, of course, impossible to distinguish by a clear line the 
content of an historical work from its form of expression. The 
things run into each other. It is only for clearness’ sake that I 
divide the work of the historian up into three parts :— 

(1) The collection and collation of evidence. This part is, 
if you like the word, scientific. 

(2) The interpretation of the results of the evidence. 

(3) The exposition of the results, which is, if you like the 
word, literature. 

But the interpretation—the part that comes in between 
collecting the evidence and setting out the results for the public 
—the interpretation does not seem to me either scientific or 
literary. It is just intellect, engaged in speculating about the 
past with the aid of a number of facts. 

But where does the collection of evidence end, and the inter- 
pretation of the facts as shown by the evidence begin? To 
collect the evidence and the facts you must previously have 
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arrived at a certain interpretation—otherwise you do not know 
which class of facts you want to collect. And similarly the 
problem of interpretation is inextricably blended with the problem 
of exposition. Unless your interpretation has given you some- 
thing of value no skill in exposition will avail. And your inter- 
pretation, if it has real stuff of the brain in it, contains in itself the 
rudiments of your method of exposition. Nevertheless there are, 
roughly speaking, these three parts of the historian’s work: 
Collection of the facts (scientific), Interpretation, and Exposition 
(literary). 

It is impossible to give absolutely too much time and energy 
to any one of these. But it is very easy to give relatively too 
much time to one of them at the expense of one or both of the 
others. Twenty and thirty years ago exposition, or the literary 
side, was unduly neglected and decried, by reaction against a 
previous state of things. Theoretically at least there is to-day 
a juster balance. In England historians do not any longer regard 
other historians as outsiders for having tried to write history with 
the modicum of literary art that they were able to command. 
And in America, which so recently produced Captain Mahan, and 
boasts of the work of Mr. Rhodes and the late Mr. Thayer and 
others their juniors, it is clear that historians do recognise that 
they have to address the public as well as their brother- 
specialists. 

I notice one thing in England. There is a public demand for 
historical literature, for the interpretation of the results of 
historical research thrown into a literary form. The public has 
not the time to read mere collections of facts and interpret them 
for itself. Some people, indeed, still declare that the function 
of the historian is to throw the facts at the head of the public 
and leave people to make their own interpretation. But it does 
not work. The public, even that part of it which we call the 
serious reading public, has not the time to make its own interpre- 
tation of undigested masses of fact. They pass by on the other 
side. But they turn to books like Mr. Wells’ History of the World 
and Mr. Strachey’s essays. Mr. Strachey is not a man of deep 
historical learning, but he is a man of letters of the first order, 
and so there is a large public in England that ‘“‘ wants ” whatever 
he has to say about history. He is doing history a great service 
by connecting her again with literature and by interesting the 
public in her themes. But I should be sorry if those who know 
most about history, those who give their whole lives to the study 
of history, relinquished the interpretation and exposition of history 
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entirely to novelists and to literary men who were not primarily 
historians. 

History will always be interpreted by someone—otherwise 
it has no value. It would be as well to say that the results of 
scientific research were not to be applied to practical life, as that 
the results of historians’ research were not to be interpreted to 
the public. 

Nor can we rest wholly contented with the process of forcing 
down the throats of the young at our universities those pepton- 
ised interpretations of history known as text-books. It is a 
process to some extent unavoidable and laudable. Indeed, only 
two years ago, for the second time in my life, I produced such a 
peptonised interpretation of a period of British history. So as I 
live in a glass house, I am not throwing stones at text-books. 
They are a necessary pis-aller. But text-books are liable to lack 
what is valuable in original research on the one side, and in 
literature on the other. Text-book education in history is carried 
much too far in the universities of Great Britain, but in some of 
those universities we are struggling to improve matters. We 
recognise it as evil that the student should be crammed with 
nothing but historical results arrived at by other people—seldom 
even by the author himself at first hand. The student who 
confines his reading to text-books fails to obtain a knowledge of 
the methods by which those results were arrived at, and is not 
provoked to ask himself how far the text-book’s generalisations 
represent the whole truth of the complicated and controversial 
matters in question. The study of physical science in the labora- 
tory is at least free from the onus of educating people in mere 
results, without a glimpse of the method or a breath of the 
controversy. 

Nor can the student, with advantage to himself or others, 
be sent straight from the study of summaries and text-books 
to do original research for himself or herself. The passage is 
too sudden, the preparation insufficient. Before he is fitted to 
undertake original work himself, before indeed he has gained any- 
thing real from history at all as a higher education, he must 
have his mind trained on the study of the books in which his- 
torical controversies and historical ideas and discoveries are 
set out and argued by the men who are themselves making the 
discoveries and carrying on the controversies—not mere writers 
of convenient summaries and text-books. The student must lay 
his brain alongside of the best and most skilled brains that are now, 
or that were in the past, struggling with the problems of history, 
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and exposing their historical deductions in works of high scholar- 
ship and literature. The student will do little good unless he 
has come across intellect of the first order and watched it tackling 
historical problems and writing historical literature. He should 
therefore have placed in his hands some at least of the great 
history books, modern, recent and of past times. Anything short 
of that is not education but cramming. Professor Bury has done 
well to make such determined efforts to bring students back to 
Gibbon and to re-examine his work in light of later research; 
the fact that, thanks to Professor Bury and others, they now know 
some things were hidden from Gibbon does not mean that they 
have not still much to learn by contact with a master mind, an 
incomparable scholar, a great stylist. And it is very much better 
to know, like Professor Firth, how far Macaulay was right and 
wrong, than not to know Macaulay at all. I can say for myself 
that far the most valuable part of the historical training I received 
at Harrow and at Cambridge was being encouraged or com- 
pelled to read Macaulay and his critics, Carlyle and his critics, 
Gardiner and his critics, Stubbs and his critics, Motley, Maitland, 
Vinogradoff, Captain Mahan, Taine, Maine and many other minds 
of that stamp and quality. This is more important than even 
the learning of lists of historical facts—important as that is. It 
is infinitely more important than the mere teaching a young 
researcher how to handle state documents and read medieval 
script, which does not take very long to do. And for that great 
majority of historical students who are not going on to do original 
historical work themselves, but who come to history for an educa- 
tion, if they are not brought in contact with some at least of 
the master minds of history, past and present, they will not have 
been educated at all in the higher sense. 

Besides reading the great historians, and studying at first 
hand the great historical controversies, the student of any period 
should be brought up on the literature of the age that he is study- 
ing. If he studies the Middle Ages, whatever else he reads he 
should read Chaucer and the Border Ballads; if he studies the 
Tudors he should read the Elizabethan plays; if the Stuarts he 
should read Clarendon and Milton; if the eighteenth century, 
Smollett, Horace Walpole, Burke; if the industrial revolution, 
Cobbett and the social novelists of the period. 


I have pleaded that history should be taught in a recognised 
relation to literature and not merely as a process of hand-feeding 
the young out of text-books on the one hand or the purely scientific 
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examination of documents on the other. I have pleaded that 
students of history should be brought up on works of literary 
value past and present. I now enter a further plea that they 
should, as an essential part of their course, be taught to write 
their mother tongue decently and to pay attention to construc- 
tion and arrangement of historical narrative and argument. 

Every educated Frenchman is taught to write French lucidly 
and well. The advantage to the reader of French history is 
immense, though French history is nowadays just as scholarly as 
German, American, or British. Almost all French histories are 
readable and interesting because almost all Frenchmen have been 
taught to write. In the land of Moliére, and there alone, it is 
true that all which is not verse is prose. In that respect at least, 
Americans and British could well take a leaf out of the French 
book. 

I am not one of those who undervalue research. It is the 
basis of all history worthy of the name. I am strongly in favour 
of more provision for research at our British universities, and 
more leisure for the lecturers to do original work. Research is 
ill provided for at all our British seats of learning, and in some it is 
insufficiently honoured. 

But when the research is done, what use are you going to 
make of it? It is not an end in itself. 

The use of history is to train the minds of men by a just 
contemplation of the past. History cannot prophesy the future ; 
it cannot deduce laws of universal applicability. The story of 
man and the variation of his circumstances from age to age and 
from place to place is too complicated to allow of the deduction 
of such laws. Indeed the study of history has often disproved 
the universal applicability of supposed laws laid down by political 
or other theorists with an insufficient range of observation. 
History does not provide a series of short cuts for modern states- 
men, though it may possibly hint that some types of short cut 
often lead into an ambush. History does not deal in tips or in 
prophecies. But it trains the minds of men through the con- 
templation of past events. Such is one part of its utility. 
Another part is the high intellectual pleasure that it gives. But 
that I will call its appeal rather than its utility. 

Its appeal is pure intellectual curiosity about the past of man- 
kind. Disinterested intellectual curiosity is the life-blood of 
real civilisation. History is one of its best forms. And at bottom, 
I think, the appeal of history is largely imaginative. Our 
imagination craves to behold our ancestors as they really were, 
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going about their daily business and daily pleasure in the past. 
Carlyle called the antiquarian or historical researcher ‘‘ Dryas- 
dust.”” Dryasdust at bottom is a poet. His most difficult 
problem is how to express to his neighbour the poetry he finds 
for himself in the muniment room. But the main impulse of his 
own life is the desire to feel the reality of life in the past, to be 
familiar with ‘‘ the chronicle of wasted time’”’ for the sake of 
‘ladies dead and lovely knights ’’—if it were only by discovering 
the nature of the ‘‘ lovely knights’ ” fees. 

Scott began life as Dryasdust—as an antiquarian—because 
that way he could find most poetry, most romance. Carlyle, 
like every great historian, was his own Dryasdust. Indeed he is 
really the greatest defender of Dryasdust in the whole field of 
literature. He declared, with a striking exaggeration, that the 
smallest real fact about the past of man that Dryasdust could 
unearth was more poetical than all Shelley and more romantic 
than all Scott. 


Consider all that lies in that one word Past/ What a pathetic, sacred, in 
every sense poetic, meaning is implied in it; a meaning growing ever the clearer 
the farther we recede in time—the more of that same Past we have to look 
through! History after allis the true poetry. And Reality, if rightly interpreted, 
is grander than Fiction. 


Intellectually, of course, everyone would always admit that 
the past was real—with the exception of a few metaphysicians 
who might claim to reserve judgment on the point. But to admit 
the truth of the proposition is not always to feel it as a living 
fact. It is the detailed study of history that makes us feel that 
the past was as real as the present; that is the attracting pleasure 
of this study, which inspires us to scorn delights and live laborious 
days. The world supposes that we historians are absorbed in the 
dusty records of the dead; that we can see nothing save— 


The lost-to-light ghosts, grey-mailed, 
As you see the grey river-mist 
Hold shapes on the yonder bank, 


But to us, as we read, they take form, colour, gesture, passion, 
thought, It is only by study that we can see our forerunners, 
remote and recent, in their habits as they lived, intent each on 
the business of a long-vanished day, riding out to do homage or 
to poll a vote; to seize a neighbour’s manor-house and carry off 
his ward, or to leave cards on ladies in crinolines. 

And there in the field, generation after generation, is the 
ploughman behind the oxen, the horses, the machine, and his wife 
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busy all day in the cottage, waiting for him with her daily 
accumulated budget of evening news. 

Each one, gentle and simple, in his commonest goings and 
comings, was ruled by a complicated and ever-shifting fabric of 
custom and law, society and politics, events at home and abroad, 
some of them little known by him and less understood. Our 
effort is not only to get what few glimpses we can of his intimate 
personality, but to reconstruct the whole fabric of each passing 
age, and see how it affected him; to get to know more in some 
respects than the dweller in the past himself knew about the 
conditions that enveloped and controlled his life. 

There is nothing that more divides civilised from semi-savage 
man than to be conscious of our forefathers as they really were, 
and bit by bit to reconstruct the mosaic of the long-forgotten past. 
To weigh the stars, or to make ships sail below the sea, is not a 
more astonishing and ennobling performance on the part of the 
human race in these latter days, than to know the course of 
events that had been long forgotten, and the true nature of men 
and women who were here before us. 

Truth is the criterion of historical study; but its impelling 
motive is poetic. Its poetry consists in its being true. There 


we find the synthesis of the scientific and literary views of history. 
G. M. TREVELYAN. 
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SOME RECENT CONTRIBUTIONS TO THE EARLY 
HISTORY OF LONDON 


Londinium : Architecture and the Crafts. By W. R. Letnany. 
1923. 248 pp. Duckworth. 12s. 6d. 

London : Its Origin and Early Development. By Wr11aM Pacr, 
General Editor of the Victoria History of the Counties of 
England. 1923. 300 pp. Constable. 14s. 

The Beginnings of a Modern Capital: London and Westminster 
in the Fourteenth Century. By T. F. Tout. 1923. 27 pp. 
The British Academy. (Milford.) 1s. 6d. 


So much attention has been devoted during the last forty 
years to London history, that a need has been felt for some 
critical review or summary of the several contributions. The 
publisher’s wrapper supplied with Mr. Lethaby’s book encouraged 
the hope that such a review was before us. ‘‘ The volume,” we 
are told, ‘is an attempt to portray as clear a picture as can at 
present be obtained of the Roman city of London.” The author 
himself makes no such claim. His book is a reprint, apparently 
without alteration, of a number of articles dealing with the 
material evidences of Roman London which were published in 
The Builder in 1921. They were undoubtedly good articles. 
Mr. Lethaby is familiar with the subject, quotes with accuracy, 
and arranges his topics clearly. In fact the book is so good, 
that it is matter for regret that he did not devote to it the little 
additional pains which would have made it extremely valuable. 
A few paged references to the works of previous writers 
appear in the text, but for the most part such indications as— 
““M. Blanchet says ...”, ‘ Choisy again has an interesting 
account ...”, “In Allen’s Lambeth...” and “ (Athen. 
1848)” are not unfair examples of Mr. Lethaby’s guidance 
to students. A meagre index, extending to less than two pages, 
might have served, if rearranged, as a table of contents; as it 
stands, itis of little assistance. It is probably unsafe to assume 
that builders who have arrived at an interest in Roman London 
do not also appreciate careful documentation and an adequate 
index. Certainly the general reader, to whom the articles are 









now offered, will regret their absence. A map of the Roman 
wall would also have been especially useful. 

Some of Mr. Lethaby’s conclusions will not carry general 
acceptance. Mortar made of pounded tiles (p. 12) is rare in 
London and late in date, being found only in repairs and in some 
of the added bastions. He agrees with Roach Smith that the 
medieval London Bridge followed the course of the Roman 
bridge (p. 81), because of the great numbers of Roman coins, 
the pottery and bronze images which have been found throughout 
its line. Those who believe that these objects were deposited 
by the scour of the tides against the obstruction of the piers, 
will be confirmed in their view by the fact that no such finds 
were made in the foundations of the recently demolished Adelaide 
Buildings, at the north end of the medieval bridge. If the 
Roman bridge-head lay here, one would expect some evidence of 
it, however slight. The Roman rubbish pit mentioned on 
page 13 was found not on the site of the old Post Office, but at 
the Royal Exchange, and the mosaic sundial shown in figure 102 
is to be seen at Brading, not at Bramdean. However, such 
slips are few, and do not detract from the general accuracy of 
Mr. Lethaby’s work. It may be added that he uses no artifice 
or fine writing in the presentation of his material, which is 
deposited before his readers in the manner familiar to builders. 

Mr. Page has special qualifications for supplying a general 
review of more recent work on London history. By virtue of 
his official position, he has a long acquaintance with the sources, 
which he has turned to good account. There can be little 
available information which has escaped the industry of himself 
and his colleagues, and which does not find mention either in 
his text or the abundant footnotes. If only as a well-annotated 
résumé, his book would be welcome. But it has other merits. 
Mr. Page exhibits a judicious treatment of his material, invariable 
respect for the opinions of other workers, skill in correlating 
faets, and a power of drawing conclusions which, if not final, 
are stimulating and suggestive. As examples of his admirable 
method, the sections dealing with the origin of the Husting, the 
identity of the twenty-four councillors of 1206, and the relation 
of the pre-Conquest staller to the Norman justiciar may be 
recommended to readers. 

In the first chapter, on Roman London, Mr. Page is inclined 
to agree with Haverfield that there was either no pre-Roman 
London, or that it was but a small and undeveloped settlement 
on the south bank; but he does not debar the possibility of a 
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bridge having been built early in the first century, which may 
have resulted in settlements on either side of the crossing. The 
solution of this question will depend on the future successes of 
archeologists. Most of the Celtic objects found so far may 
have been dropped by persons crossing the river; the pottery is 
not of the domestic kind which would argue a settlement, and 
there are no Celtic burials. Throughout this section of his book, 
Mr. Page gives to numismatic evidence the value which has not 
always been assigned to it.1_ In speaking of the natural advan- 
tages of London as a town-site, Mr. Page might have stressed 
the fact that the river-crossing had fairly solid bank on the 
south side, and high and defensible ground on the north, and 
that the banks of the river below the spot chosen had impassable 
marsh either on the one side or the other. 

The two chapters on Saxon and Norman London are con- 
cerned mainly with political events in which London figured, the 
internal development of the city being reserved for separate 
treatment. As a preliminary to the latter Mr. Page’s valuable 
article on the sokes, or private jurisdictions, of London, in the 
Nineteenth Century and After (June 1920) is reprinted in an 
amplified form with a sketch map showing the suggested positions 
of sokes circa 1150. Apparently a map of later date has been 
adapted for the purpose, since Moorgate, which was not built 
till 1415, is shown, and the eastern portion of the Cornhill soke 
is described as Leadenhall, a name which is not found until the 
end of the thirteenth century. So numerous were these private 
exclusive jurisdictions, that one would imagine little scope could 
have been left for the city’s Court of Husting, if the lords of the 
sokes had insisted in every case in deciding the disputes of their 
tenants. It would be interesting to know whether any of their 


1 A few corrections will doubtless be made in any subsequent edition. Haver- 
field is quoted (p. 5, n. 12) in support of the statement that late Celtic bronze 
spoons were found at Brick Hiil Lane and in the Thames, a helmet at Moorgate 
Street, and a bronze fragment, a coin of Cunobeline, and a large enamelled 
shield in other places. The reference should be to the Victoria County History ; 
Haverfield only mentions early pottery in the note cited. The bronze enamelled 
shield was found at Battersea, and a very fine helmet was discovered at Waterloo 
—both outside the City. The helmet discovered in Moorgate Street in 1843 
was not illustrated at the time, and its present ownership is unknown, In 
discussing the language spoken in Roman London, Mr. Page (p. 18) mentions 
the tile found in the City Wall near Warwick Square, on which “ was scrawled 
in Latin ‘ Austalis goes off on his own every day for a fortnight.’” ‘There is 
some doubt as to the reading of the figures, and in the footnote the words 
are quoted as Austalis dibus viii vayatur sibi cotidim, in dissonance with the 
rendering adopted in the text. Though not of great importance, the point 
should have been explained. 
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early Court Rolls have survived. The only example known to 
the present reviewer is a record of proceedings, Dec. 1299-Feb: 
1300, in the Honey Lane soke belonging to St. Bartholomew’s. 
It is preserved in the Mayor’s Court Rolls, where the action was 
heard on appeal after it had been transferred to the Sheriffs’ 
Court from the soke, because a jury could not be found in the 
latter. Mr. Page (p. 222) quotes the laws ascribed to Edward 
the Confessor to show that appeals from the sokes were made 
to the sheriffs sitting in a City court,! which he imagines to be 
the Husting. Probably this was true of actions relating to land. 
The early Husting Rolls (beginning in 1272), which deal almost 
exclusively with such actions, record the appointment of soken- 
reves, who represented their lords. But there is reason to 
believe that personal actions might be taken on appeal to the 
Sheriffs’ Court a century or more before 1300. We may suspect 
that towards the close of the thirteenth century the sokenreves 
were little more than rent-collectors, and that only in such 
important sokes as those of St. Paul’s or Cornhill were regular 
courts kept. At the Quo Warranto enquiry in 1321, St. Paul’s, 
St. Martin’s and other sokes claimed the most extensive juris- 
dictions over their tenants, but the King’s advocate had little 
difficulty in showing that many of the rights claimed had long 
been obsolete. It is probable that even in their heyday these 
private courts were subject to constant review by the Husting. 
An interesting case in the Husting in 1278 shows the men of 
Portsoken ward, which remained as the soke of the Prior of 
Holy Trinity, suing their alderman and feudal lord, because he 
insisted on holding the wardmote in his priory, instead of 
within the church of St. Botolph, the acknowledged head of the 
soke. Both parties appealed to immemorial custom, and regarded 
the Husting as the duly constituted body to interpret that 
custom. 

In the chapters treating of the wards and early government 
are to be found the more constructive parts of Mr. Page’s work, 
and the conclusions which are the most likely to be criticised. 
He holds that the wards of London are of early origin, and that 
at least ten of them correspond in area to the ancient pre-Conquest 
sokes, while the remainder were formed from streets and centres 
of trade. Some twenty were in existence as early as the St. Paul’s 
survey of 1130, and already by 1111 they may have been presided 
over by aldermen. He believes that there is little evidence that 
the early aldermen were hereditary, and mentions that election 


1 Liebermann, Gesetze der Angelsachsen, i, 674. 
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was the established mode of appointment in 1319. As a matter 
of fact, the Husting Rolls carry back election as the normal 
method to 1272. The principal argument to the contrary is 
the case of the ward of Ludgate and Newgate, later known as 
Farringdon, which was the subject of grant and inheritance in 
the later thirteenth and early fourteenth century. It is of interest 
to note that this case was as puzzling to the aldermen of that 
period as it is to modern students. When Thomas de Arderne 
leased the aldermanry for life to Aketinus de Alvernia, and 
presented the latter in the Husting in March 1274, the court 
respited his admission until the King could be consulted, and 
meanwhile took the aldermanry into the hands of the City.! 
This reference to the King supports Mr. Page’s view that the 
peculiar circumstances of this ward probably arose from the grant 
of the soke of the King of Scotland, which seems to have been 
coterminous with the ward, to Roger FitzReinfred in the latter 
part of the reign of Henry II. While the Husting was competent 
to exercise oversight over a Soke Court, an important matter of 
feudal tenure might well seem beyond their province. In any 
case, except as regards Farringdon, and Portsoken, of which the 
Prior of Holy Trinity for the time being was alderman, by 1274 
the Husting knows no other method than election. Never- 
theless the fact that in two wards, which were coterminous with 
sokes, aldermanries were still claimed as estates, leaves one 
wondering whether the same may not have been the case, at a 
time beyond the memory of the Husting, as regards the other 
eight wards which Mr. Page tells us were also anciently 
coterminous with sokes. 

Any discussion of the early government of London involves 
an examination of the controversy between Miss Mary Bateson 
and Dr. J. H. Round with regard to the identity of the twenty- 
four counsellors whose oath, dated Anno 7 John, is preserved in 
Brit. Mus. Add. MS. 14,252. Dr. Round ? saw in this passage 
the germ of the Common Council. Miss Bateson * considered the 
oath applicable only to the aldermen, on the ground that the 
judicial functions there mentioned were never, in her opinion, 
exercised by the Common Council. Mr. Page would apparently 
go much further back than 1206 for the origin of the Council. 
He starts with the burhthegns of Anglo-Saxon times, in whom 
he sees the later barones of London. This may well be so, though 


1 Records of the Corporation : Husting Rolls de Plac. Terre, 2. m. 5. 


2 Commune of London (1899), pp. 235-43. 
3 Eng. Hist. Rev., xvii (1902), 507-8. 
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the three passages he cites (p. 219) from Kemble prove only 
that the thegn of the shire was described as baro. It was the 
barons, according to Mr. Page, who were the doomsmen of the 
Husting, and who formed a kind of Great Council for the City 
in the thirteenth and probably in the preceding century also. 
As early as the time of the first Mayor, Henry Fitz Aylwin, 
this council seems to have included the Aldermen of the 
Wards, who are known to have sat in the Husting in the reign 
of John, and probably long before, declaring the law there. The 
numerous writs of the reigns of John and Henry III addressed 
to the barons were in fact intended for the Council. Mr. Page 
sets out the discussion between Dr. Round and Miss Bateson in 
an appendix, together with a writ of 1206, calling for the election 
of twenty-four of the more lawful, wise and discreet citizens to 
consult about the amendment of the city. This writ, though 
well known in the City since its publication by the Record Com- 
mission in 1833, has not hitherto been quoted in discussions as 
to the early government of London, possibly because it was 
concealed in the index under the general entry ‘‘ London.” 
Mr. Page suggests that we have here the appointment of twenty- 
four new aldermen to supersede the existing aldermen, who 
had failed in administering the law and in the collection and 
assessment of tallages. 

That there existed some kind of council in the twelfth and 
even in the eleventh century, capable of dealing with questions 
which were too complex for the mass-meetings of the Folkmoot, 
can hardly be doubted. How it was appointed or whether it 
was appointed in any definite form, there is no evidence to show. 
In fact, there was no final rule for the appointment of a Common 
Council until the reign of Richard II, and when we examine the 
assemblies mentioned before that date in the Letter Books and 
Plea and Memoranda Rolls among the City Records, it is often 
extremely difficult to decide whether a particular meeting was a 
Common Council or the wider gathering which now bears the 
name of the “ Livery in Common Hall assembled.” All the 
meetings took place in the Husting, to which many people had 
access. Frequently in the Court of Husting a measure would 
be discussed by the aldermen and enacted by the consent of the 
persons who were present and were regarded for the occasion as 
the Commonalty. We may suggest that Dr. Round was correct 
in believing that the Twenty-Four were counsellors and not 
Aldermen; they were in fact a committee, chosen from the 


notables of the city, to assist the Mayor and Aldermen. That 
No. 34.—vo.. Ix. H 
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they were sworn to give just judgment is no certain proof that 
they were aldermen. It was not till the session of the King’s 
Itinerant Justices in the City in 1243 that rules were drawn up 
regulating the procedure of the Court of Husting and confining 
the giving of judgment in the hands of the Mayor, Sheriffs and 
Aldermen.! Before that time others no doubt acted as judges, 
The new rules lay down that henceforward no advocate or pleader 
in any court of the city shall make judgment or render it, or 
intermeddle with the making or rendering of it. At this time 
and for a century earlier, a body of “ probi homines”’ sat on 
the Four Benches of the Husting,? whose position was equivalent 
to that of “ the reputable men of the Court” of Northampton 
and “the burgesses of the Court” at Preston in the twelfth 
century. Litigants could place themselves on their verdict ; they 
co-operated in the work of the Court. Towards the close of the 
thirteenth century the wards still sent representatives to attend 
the Common Pleas in the Husting, doubtless as suitors of the 
Court; and when the Court assessed damages, others than the 
aldermen are named as assisting. They also joined in adminis- 
trative business. In the early Husting Rolls, beginning in 1272, 
one passes from the entries of essoins, pleadings and judgments, 
to ordinances made by the assent of the Commonalty which are 
regarded as judgments, and back again without a break to 
judicial business. The “ probi homines ”’ who sat in the Husting 
might naturally take such an oath as that above mentioned. 
Nor does it appear that after 1243 they lost entirely their right 
of rendering judgment. Miss Bateson’s statement that the 
Common Council did not exercise judicial functions is disproved 
by a number of cases in the Plea and Memoranda Rolls of the 
fourteenth century, where they are shown hearing pleas and 
punishing offenders. 

One of the most interesting passages in Mr. Page’s book 
concerns the origin of the Husting, which he traces back tenta- 
tively to the Frithgild, supporting his suggestion with an array 
of argument which sounds convincing. Equally suggestive is 
his identification of the Anglo-Saxon stallers of London, of whom 
one may have been charged with the defence of East London, 
and the other of the West, with the Norman justiciars. He 
sees in the traditional duties of the lord of Castle Baynard, the 
western stronghold of London, as described in 1303, a survival 
of the privileges and duties of a staller. Their judicial functions 


1 Rec. Corp., Iter Roll A.A. 
® Add. MS. 14,252, iv., § 5. 
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were carried on by the justiciars, who appear to have had a 
close connection with the Constableship of the Tower until the 
office of Justiciar of the City disappeared about the middle of the 
twelfth century. It may be of interest to note that throughout 
the next century the Constable of the Tower is repeatedly shown 
in the Close Rolls acting as King’s Justice, both for the correction 
of errors in the city courts and for the Pleas of the Crown. 
Much of what Mr. Page has to say about the duties of the stallers 
and the division of London into units lying east and west of the 
Walbrook is left in the form of suggestion, but the facts he 
adduces promise a new line of research which may elucidate some 
of the unexplained characteristics of early London organisation. 
A few of Mr. Page’s statements seem to run contrary to the 
facts disclosed by the early records of the city. He tells us 
(p. 215) that the Folkmoot was abandoned during the period 
1285-1298, and that possibly the Sheriffs’ Court is its sole survival. 
The City Records show that the Folkmoot continued to meet till 
at least 1313 on important business, and that the Sheriffs’ Court 
had settled down as a Court for personal actions with a fixed 
procedure more than half a century before. The survival of the 
Folkmoot is more probably to be found in those large assemblies 
of the ‘“‘ whole commonalty ” and ‘‘ an immense multitude,” to 
which all the ‘‘ barones ”’ or “‘ somebodies ’’ came as a matter of 
course, and from which the City authorities found the greatest 
difficulty in excluding the “‘ nobodies ” in the fourteenth century. 
Its present name is the Common Hall. The statement (p. 139) 
that Baynard’s Castle was destroyed in 1213 appears to be too 
sweeping; it was damaged, but not beyond repair. Nor again is 
it true (p. 226) that a Congregatio majoris et aldermannorum was 
the term used to describe the Common Council; it was the usual 
designation of the Court of Aldermen. We are told (p. 171) that 
Thaive’s Inn was taken by the apprentices of the law in the 
middle of the fourteenth century. The form “ Thaive’s” is 
unfamiliar. The will (March 1347-8) of John Tavy, armourer,! 
merely states that the house in which the “‘ apprentices ” used to 
live was to be sold and the proceeds devoted to a chantry, and 
Mr. Herman Cohen (Law Quarterly, July 1920) insists that there 
is nothing to prove that the apprentices were other than Tavy’s 
own. In conclusion, may we hope that a new edition will in due 
course appear, and that Mr. Page will give added value to his 


* Husting Roll 77, No. 242; in R. R. Sharpe, Cal. of Wills, i, 619, where 
“Tany ” should read “ Tavy.” Dr. Sharpe’s summary shows that his interpreta- 
tion was the same as Mr. Cohen's. 
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important study of early London, by supplying a list of printed 
and unprinted sources for easy reference. It is weary work 
pursuing an elusive op. cit. from page to page. 

Dr. Tout’s paper on “‘ The Beginnings of a Modern Capital ”’ 
was read to the British Academy in 1923, in connection with 
the Raleigh lectureship, founded in 1918 by an Alderman 
and ex-Lord Mayor of London, Sir Charles Wakefield. The 
lecturer’s natural desire to speak appreciatively of the City of 
London, and of the founder of the Lecture, has been happily 
combined with the historian’s insistence on the value of evidence. 
While admitting that the City of London may have been a 
capital city in the narrow economic sense, he adopts the plain 
man’s definition of a capital as the seat of the central government, 
and regards Westminster as the political capital of England in the 
later fourteenth century. With the establishment of the exchequer 
and the common bench there, Westminster becomes also the 
nucleus of an administrative capital. The plain man can hardly 
deny the logic of this argument; but he will wonder whether a 
royal palace and a great abbey with a fringe of not very substantial 
lodging-houses, lying in the swampy suburb of a great medieval 
city, entirely fulfils his conception of a capital. However, Dr. 
Tout leaves him no escape, and emphasises the fact that the City 
of London was an organised trading community, jealous and 
exclusive, which negotiated as a separate unit with a king who 
lived outside its limits. 

There can be no controversy as to the soundness of Dr. Tout’s 
main arguments, though some of the statements designed to 
support them are not beyond question. Speaking of the thir- 
teenth century the lecturer says, ‘‘ the bad relations between the 
king and the Londoners tended to a still further emphasizing of 
Westminster as against the City.” It is true that there was a 
strong party in the City opposed to Henry III, as in the country 
at large, but all the evidence goes to show that there was also a 
strong party in his favour. Henry’s Justices interfered on many 
oceasions with the administration of the City, but it would 
appear that interference was necessary, and by no means 
unpopular with the citizens. This was still more the case in his 
successor’s reign. The discontent of the citizens is amply shown 
in the Hundred Rolls; Edward’s measures with London, stern 
though they were, were appreciated, and litigants were not slow 
to contrast the good justice administered by his Wardens with 
the indolent carelessness of their own municipal authorities. 
The King, we are told, was “ unwilling to increase the liberty 
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and prosperity of the neighbouring City of London.” On the 
contrary, there is no sign that Edward bore any grudge to 
London for the events of his father’s reign, and the tone of the 
City Records contains no hint of bitterness towards him. The 
citizens groaned at his exactions, but the main burden of their 
complaint was not with the amount, but with the unfair incidence 
of taxation, for which they blamed their own officials. A careful 
reading of the City’s rolls and books side by side with the Close 
and Patent Rolls leaves the impression that Edward did little to 
curtail legitimate liberties, and that, according to his lights, his 
measures were directly designed for the prosperity of the City. 
Again, there was no such clean line of demarcation between the 
royal administration and the citizens of London as Dr. Tout 
seems to suggest. Henry III and his successors made full use 
of the citizens’ abilities. The Close Rolls read in conjunction 
with the City Records reveal that a surprising number of pro- 
minent citizens were engaged on the kind of duties now discharged 
by the Boards of Customs and Excise and Inland Revenue, the 
Home Office and the Boards of Trade and Works. When the 
King was on expedition in the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, 
the large number of Writs of Protection granted to London 
citizens show that many of the “ Q”’ duties were carried out by 
them. 

Though the schools of law grew up in the western suburbs of 
the city, and much of the more open ground in that district 
was in course of time occupied by the town houses of great 
nobles, the City of London in the fourteenth and fifteenth 
centuries housed a far greater number of the King’s servants, 
and of the nobility, than Dr. Tout’s paper admits. In the 
various series of Husting Rolls in the City we find that many of 
those whose business took them to Westminster dwelt within 
the walls, and that the great ecclesiastics, the barons, and even 
men of knightly rank spent long periods of the year in the City, 
where the number of their freeholds was very large. From 
these and other sources Mr. C. L. Kingsford, in his various 
studies, has accumulated much material, from which it may be 
seen that the City of London was at any rate the social capital 
of England. Dr. Tout declares that ‘“‘ the barons had even less 
love of a great city than the king: their ideal was isolation, 
with an immense household, in their country manors. If for 
business purposes they had to go to London, they transferred 
their great establishments to a house in the city or a suburban 
manor in the Strand, lived there the same life that they lived 
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when in the country, and got away as soon as possible.” The 
many City records dealing with this period do not notice the 
barons’ distaste for town-life; on the contrary, the latter appear 
to have supported their long visits to London with fortitude. 
We may be sure that their wives and daughters bore their excur- 
sions to the London shops not only with fortitude but with 
positive pleasure. An examination of the abundant material 
relating to the trades and manufactures of London at this period 
gives evidence that the majority of the citizens were engaged, 
not in producing goods for the foreign trade, but personal and 
luxury articles for home consumption. The baron’s lady could 
make her choice among almost as many fine fabrics as are to be 
found in a West End emporium to-day; and even her husband’s 
anxiety to “ get away’ may have been modified by the wares 
displayed in the shops of the armourers, spurriers, girdlers, 
cutlers, harness-makers and others, who fully understood baronial 
and masculine tastes. Moreover, country gentlemen staying in 
London solaced the tedium by dining at each other’s houses 
even in the thirteenth century, and returned home at night by 
the light of links: the city authorities specially exempted the 
attendants who accompanied them from the prohibitions against 
the carrying of arms. If, on such an occasion, as the baron 
made his way homeward, after sampling some of the many wines 
described in the City records, the conception of a capital city had 
been explained to him, he would doubtless have accepted Dr. 
Tout’s conclusions; but he would probably have reflected 
privately that, if London was not a capital city, it was at 
any rate uncommonly like one. 


A. H. Tuomas. 





PARLIAMENTARY ANALOGIES FROM THE CHANNEL 
ISLANDS.! 


Tue central theory of Professor Pollard’s book, on The 
Evolution of Parliament,? that Parliament developed by a gradual 
process from the Crown in Council, is supported and illustrated by 
certain points in the present constitution of the Channel Islands. 
He remarks (p. 25) that in the thirteenth century “ we are dealing 
with a sort of constitutional protoplasm out of which will in time 
be evolved the various councils of the Crown, the Houses of 
Parliament, and the Courts of Law.”” The Channel Islands, start- 
ing from the same undifferentiated Anglo-Norman protoplasm 
—their constitutional history begins with charters granted by 
John after the loss of continental Normandy—have stopped at 
a different and much more rudimentary stage of development, 
and therefore may fairly be held to throw light on the earlier stages 
of the evolution of Parliament. Anyone who has to do with the 
administration of the Channel Islands can hardly fail to realise 
that he is dealing with a system of government such as has not 
been known in England since Tudor times. The legislature has 
not succeeded in ousting the power of the Crown to legislate 
proprio motu by means of Orders in Council, has not obtained 
complete control of finance, has not established the responsi- 
bility of the executive, and has not completely excluded the judges 
from legislative functions. 

The Channel Islands are particularly interesting as illustrating 
the development of the legislature out of the Curia Regis, which 
under its French name—La Cour Royale—is to this day a most 
important part of the insular constitution. It dates back to 

1 There is unfortunately a great want of books on the history and constitu- 
tion of the Channel Islands. The best sources are the Reports and Evidence of 
two Royal Commissions, that of 1846 on the Criminal Law of the Channel Islands, 
and that of 1860 on the Civil Law of Jersey, and the printed papers prepared in 
connection with the Jersey Prison Board Case, heard before the Privy Council 
in May 1894. These contain in three volumes a large collection of documents 
bearing on the history of Jersey, and a long memorandum by the then Attorney- 
General on the constitutional history of the island, which is of the greatest value. 
They were not published, but copies were sent to the British Museum and to 


Oxford and Cambridge, so they should be accessible, 
* Longmans, 1920, 
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John’s charter, and consists in each island of the King’s bailiff 
and twelve jurats (jurés-justiciers). These were originally 
chosen “ per ministros regis et per optimates patriae,”! but for 
many centuries past have been elected for life: in Jersey by all 
the ratepayers of the island; in Guernsey by a body known as 
the States of Election (as to which see below). But the jurats, 
though popularly elected, retain clear traces of their original 
position as royal officials, since they cannot resign their office 
without obtaining formal permission from the King in Council.? 
They can also be removed by Order in Council : this is still done 
occasionally, but very rarely, in the case of misconduct.’ The 
bailiff is always a lawyer, but the jurats need not be, and usually 
are not. The Royal Court deals with both civil and criminal 
business, and it is an interesting point that its proceedings are 
not valid unless one of the two Law Officers of the Crown is 
present. In Jersey all public business must be introduced by the 
Law Officers. In Guernsey this is not a strict rule, but the Court 
looks to the Law Officers for advice, and every Act of the Court, 
of however routine a character, runs ‘‘ La Cour, ouies les conclu- 
sions des Officers du Roi, a ordonné ... (The formula in Jersey 
is “ Il est ordonné, instance du Procureur du Roi, que. . .’’). 

The Royal Court was originally the only local council in the 
islands and possessed legislative as well as judicial powers. Later, 
however, a legislature (the States) grew up by the side of the 
Royal Court; and there is no doubt that this came into being 
gradually, as the Royal Court formed the habit of calling to its 
assistance representative men of the island. Like the writs to 
boroughs in England, this was in a small way a “ grafting of new 
buds on to the old stock of the curia regis.” 4 

The States of Jersey now consist of : —(1) the Bailiff, (2) the 
Jurats, (3) the Rectors of the parishes, (4) the Constables of the 
Parishes, (5) Deputies elected on a popular franchise. 

It should be noted that all the livings of the island are in the 
gift of the Crown, so that the rectors are Crown nominees as well 
as the representatives of the Church; that the constable, besides 
being responsible for order, is ex officio chairman of the Parish 
Assembly, which manages poor law and other parish business; 
and that the popularly elected deputies are a modern innovation 
not more than eighty years old. The constables are elected by 
their parishes, but it is understood that the election turns mainly 


1 Constitutions of King John, Art. III, in Falle’s Account of Jersey (edn, 
1734), p. 330, 

* See e. g. Order in Council of 13 Oct. 1920. 

* Bee e.g. Order in Council of 27 Sept. 1918. * Pollard, op. cit., p. 45. 
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on their fitness for the administrative work of constables rather 
than their duties as members of the States. 

The States of Deliberation of Guernsey are constituted in the 
same way, except that the place of the constables is taken by 
delegates elected by each Douzaine (parish council). An interest- 
ing point about these delegates is that by constitutional practice 
they are strictly delegates and not representatives, i.e. it is their 
duty to discuss the forthcoming States business with their Douzaine 
and vote on the instructions of the Douzaine, not according to 
their personal views. For the election of jurats and for the 
imposition of a “‘ taxe générale’ on the whole island the States 
of Election are summoned. These are the same as the States of 
Deliberation, except that all the members of all the Douzaines 
—180 in number—attend in person instead of sending delegates. 

The analogy of the Channel Islands legislatures seems to me 
strikingly to confirm the view that Parliament has developed by a 
process of additions to the Curia Regis. The States of Jersey 
and Guernsey are obviously composed of the Royal Court strength- 
ened (a) by the rectors (either as representing the Church, or more 
likely—since the process is largely post-Reformation—as the 
King’s officers for ecclesiastical purposes)! and (6) by delegates 
of the communes. I suppose it is quite conceivable that Simon 
de Montfort and Edward I might have similarly directed the 
English boroughs, instead of electing special representatives, 
to send the Mayor or a member of the Corporation as delegate, 
in which case Parliament would have assumed a form resembling 
the States. The addition to the States of popularly elected 
deputies is very late (after 1840), and is clearly a conscious 
imitation of English models. 

The analogy of the States is also of great interest as definitely 
negativing the idea that estates of the continental kind have any 
place in the Anglo-Norman protoplasm out of which Parliament 
developed. The States of Jersey and Guernsey, in spite of their 
name, are certainly not “ estates”’ in the continental sense. 
The rectors, as indicated above, are to be regarded as the King’s 
ecclesiastical officials rather than the estate of the spirituality, 
and the jurats are quite obviously royal officials and cannot 
possibly be twisted into the remotest suggestion of an estate of 
nobles. In the earliest document they are described as “ coro- 
natores juratos ad placita et jura ad coronam spectantia 


‘ 


? As to the presence of the rectors in the States reference may be made to the 
Attorney-General’s Memorandum in Vol. I of the Jersey Prison Board Case, at 
§§ 50-2, 62-5. 
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custodienda.”’ 1 The absence of a peerage is the more notable, 
as there has always existed and still exists in both islands an 
order of nobles, who would certainly have formed a local peerage 
if a peerage had been an essential part of a Parliament or if a 
system of estates had ever been contemplated. Both islands are 
divided into a fixed number of seigneuries, in the possession of 
seigneurs who hold of the King in capite by knight’s service 
according to feudal law. They owe and pay homage whenever 
the King visits the island, and they are required to perform 
comparence et suite de cour every year at the Assize d’Heritage. 
They have the right of holding their own courts by a seneschal, and 
some possess “la haute justico”’ (in theory only—I believe it 
was never actually exercised even in the Middle Ages).2 But 
the seigneurs as such have no place at all either in the Royal Court 
or the States, and no political rights that they do not share with 
every ratepayer. 

The Royal Court of Jersey finally lost its legislative powers 
in 1771,° but the position of the Royal Court of Guernsey affords 
a very curious and striking illustration of the stage of evolution 
described by Professor Pollard,‘ in which legislative and judicial 
functions are still not clearly differentiated and the work of 
legislation is divided between the Council and the Parliament. 
The legislative powers of the Royal Court are of two kinds :— 

(1) It passes of its own authority “‘ Ordonnances ”’ or provi- 
sional enactments, which expire in a year if not renewed. It 
makes these without consulting the States and they require no 
confirmation. The action of the Royal Court in making Ordon- 
nances clearly goes back to that primitive stage in which a legis- 
lative act is hardly distinguishable from a judgment of Court. 
They are made by the Court sitting in Chief Pleas.® This Court 
sits three times a year: after Christmas, Easter and Michaelmas. 
It is composed of the bailiff and at least seven jurats and the 
Crown officers. The Lieutenant-Governor also has the right to 
be present, and the Crown vassals attend to do homage. One 
of the constables of each parish is bound to attend; the constables 
may make observations but have no vote. Private individuals 
have the right to be heard in person or by Counsel. The thirteenth- 
century clerks who drew up the Rolls of Parliament would clearly 
be quite at home at a sitting in Chief Pleas of the Royal Court 
of Guernsey. 


1 Constitutions of King John, Art. I, in Falle, op. cit., p. 329. a 
* As to the Seigneuries see the Report on the Law of Jersey, 1860, pp. vili-ix 
* First Report on the Criminal Law of the Channel Islands, 1846, p. ix. 

‘ Op. cit., pp. 34, 48-51. 5 First Report, ut supra, pp. xi, xii. 
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The exact scope of Ordonnances is difficult to define, but 
generally they appear to be in the nature of by-laws or municipal 
regulations, and they are understood to deal with subjects of 
minor importance, more serious matters—and in particular all 
taxation—requiring to come before the States in the form of a 
Projet de Loi. 

(2) In the case of Projets de Loi also the Royal Court has 
important functions. A Projet de Loi may be initiated either 
(a) by the States passing a resolution approving of certain prin- 
ciples and requesting the Royal Court to draft a Bill to embody 
them; or (b) the Royal Court itself (of its own accord or moved 
by the Law Officers) may prepare a Bill and send it to the States. 
In either case, before the Bill finally leaves the Court the Projet 
is published for the information of the public and the Court hears 
objectors either personally or by Counsel: it is then sent to the 
States for consideration. This procedure carries an odd sugges- 
tion of the chief justice who told counsel, ‘‘ We understand the 
statute better than you, for we made it.” 4 

A Project de Loi passed by the States does not become law 
until it has been confirmed by the King in Council. The proce- 
dure forcibly illustrates the principle laid down by Professor 
Pollard (p. 127): ‘‘ The Crown alone enacts legislation in Parlia- 
ment; the commons merely petition.” The present form of 
such an Order in Council emphasises strongly the fact—which 
is much toned down in the preamble of an Act of Parliament— 
that the substantive enactment is the work of the sovereign.” 
It concludes by stating that His Majesty is pleased to approve 
and ratify the Projet de Loi in question and to order that it shall 
have the force of law; and that he directs that the Order and the 
Projet de Loi be entered upon the Register of the island.® 

It may be added that it is a part of the constitution of the 
Channel Islands that an Order of the King in Council has the 
force of law, and that there is undoubtedly power to legislate by 
Order in Council without any petition being submitted from the 
island. This has not actually been done in practice of late; 
but within the last century confirming Orders in Council have made 


1 Pollard, op. cit., p. 34. 

* See First Report on the Criminal Law of the Channel Islands, 1846, p. ix; 
Second Report, p. xi. 

* It is curious that Jersey has moved further than Guernsey in this matter. 
Guernsey still submits an elaborate petition; but Jersey, which formerly did 
the same, now merely inserts in the body of the Act the words ‘‘ moyennant la 
sanction de Sa trés excellente Majesté en Conseil,’”’ and forwards it with a covering 
letter, 
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amendments in Projets de Loi which the States had neglected 
or refused to make!; and the recent Order reforming the con- 
stitution of Sark (dated 20 June 1922) is very different from 
what the petition of the Chief Pleas of Sark asked for, and a 
far more drastic measure of reform. 

The authorities account for this undoubted power upon the 
ground that it is the continuance of the supreme legislative 
power possessed by the Dukes of Normandy and handed down 
along with the Norman common law which still runs in the islands, 
I daresay it was reinforced by the growth of the Renaissance 
monarchy and the maxim of the Civil Law, “ Quod principi 
placuit legis habet vigorem.” But it certainly existed before 
the Renaissance; and it seems a strong argument for the view 
that the sovereign had at one time the same legislative power 
in England. I presume that the Angevin kings and their subjects 
too would have been greatly astonished to hear that a formal 
order of the King in his Council had less authority in England 
than in Normandy. 

All Orders in Council are registered in the Royal Court on the 
proposal of the Law Officers. Insular patriots would probably 
maintain that the registration is necessary to give them effect.’ 
I am not certain how far this would be admitted here, but in any 
case the point is academic. In the event of their objecting to 
an Order the constitutional procedure is for the Court to suspend 
registration and make humble representations to the King in 
Council (either in writing or by appearing by Counsel). If the 
Council rejects their appeal it issues a “‘ peremptory Order” 
directing registration, which is final. The last time a peremptory 
Order was issued was, I believe, in 1850, for the purpose of 
compelling the Royal Court to register the Habeas Corpus Act, 
after they had protested against the original order to register.’ 


1 See the Orders of 3 Oct. 1840 and 13 Dec. 1844 (printed in Vol. I. of 
the Guernsey official Recueil d’Ordres en Conseil). 

* In the case of Jersey this appears primd facie to be laid down in the Code 
of 1771 (Article “ Loix ”); but the validity of this paragraph of the Code is open 
to considerable doubt : see the discussion of this question in §§ 127 ff. of the 
Memorandum of the Attorney General of Jersey in Vol. I of the Jersey Prison 
Board Case. 

* In the case of an Act of Parliament which affects the islands, an Order in 
Council is issued directing registration. Here again insular patriots argue that 
it is the Order followed by registration which brings the Act into force; but 
this is never admitted. Indeed the order directing registration of an Act expressly 
says that registration is ordered not as being necessary to its validity, but in 
order that the islanders may have notice of it, and that they are bound thereby. 
On the general question of the application of Acts of Parliament to the islands, 
reference may be made to the Report on the Civil Law of Jersey, 1860, p. vii. 
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I have often wondered whether on this occasion any of Queen 
Victoria’s Privy Councillors thought of Louis XIV holding a 
Lit de Justice. 

One other interesting survival of the original Anglo-Norman 
constitution ought to be mentioned. In Jersey at any rate 
(I am not certain about Guernsey) the King still retains the power 
of imposing Customs duties and other indirect taxation by preroga- 
tive. “Such taxes are not in the nature of supplies voted to 
the Crown by the subject, but, on the contrary, of grants by the 
Crown to certain local bodies for stated periods and purposes of a 
revenue which, like all Customs and Excise duties whatever in 
Jersey, belongs in principle to the Crown by prerogative as they 
did formerly in Normandy.”! In practice indirect taxation in 
Jersey is now regulated by Act of the States (confirmed by Order 
in Council); but in order to preserve the control of the Crown 
only part of this taxation is made permanent, a substantial part 
being renewable periodically, some at intervals of three and some 
of ten, years, and being liable to reconsideration at the periods of 
renewal. 

A. J. EAGLESTON. 


1 See § 189 of the Memorandum of the Attorney-General of Jersey in Vol. I 
of the Jersey Prison Board Case. 





NOTES AND NEWS 


Sm A. W. Warp, a Vice-President of the Association since its 
beginning in 1906, who passed away on 19 June, was the Nestor of 
English historians, and an eminent example of the advantages of 
that combination of historical and literary studies advocated by another 
Cambridge historian, Dr. Trevelyan, in this number of History, 
Born in 1837, he spent much of his boyhood abroad (his father was 
Minister Resident to the Hanse Towns). He took a First in classics 
at Cambridge in 1859, and in 1866 became Professor of English 
and History in Owens College, Manchester, then recently founded. 
There he worked for over thirty years, helping to develop the College 
into the Victoria University, parent of the present universities of 
Manchester, Sheffield, and Leeds, of which he became Principal 
(1889) and then Vice-Chancellor (1897). Meanwhile he published 
many works, including a monumental History of English Dramatic 
Tnterature to the death of Queen Anne (1875). In 1900 he returned 
to Cambridge as Master of Peterhouse, and on Acton’s death in 
1902 succeeded him as senior editor of the Cambridge Modern History, 
to which he contributed several important chapters. Before the 
publication of this had been completed he also became editor, with 
Mr. A. R. Waller, of the Cambridge History of English Literature, 
the best existing guide to those literary sources, of English history 
whence, as Dr. Trevelyan reminds us, is derived the greater part of 
our knowledge of “ the most human aspects of life.’”” He wrote, too, 
a History of Germany from 1815 to 1890 (1916-18); and, finally, he 
took, at the age of 85, an active part in editing the recently completed 
Cambridge History of British Foreign Policy (1922-3). From 1911 
to 1913 he was President of the British Academy, having been a 
Fellow from its foundation in 1902. As Professor C. K. Webster said 
in a review (History, April 1922) of his Collected Papers, he was 
“one of the last of those men of letters who, seemingly endowed with 
energy and capacity unknown to our generation, can move at will over 
many and various fields of learning ’’ ; and his works reveal a personality 
“ always receptive of new facts and ideas, yet always distinguished by 
an unshakable fidelity to the principles of justice, humanity and broad 
common sense.” 

* * * * * * 


We have lost another Vice-President in A. L. Smith, Master of 
Balliol, who died on 12 April. He published books on F. W. Maitland 
(1908) and Church and State in the Middle Ages (1913), and his teaching 
inspired many generations of students reading for honours in Modern 
History at Oxford. We have also to lament the deaths of Mrs. Ady 
(28 April), better known by her maiden name of Julia Cartwright, 
author of lives of Beatrice and Isabella d’Este of Castiglione (the 
writer of Jl Cortegiano), and of the Duchess Christina whose por- 
trait adorns the National Gallery, besides many other books; Sir 
Courtenay Ilbert (14 May), Clerk to the House of Commons from 
1902 to 1921, whose works, especially that on Parliament in the 
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“Home University Library ” (1911), are of great value to students 
of English and Indian constitutional history; and Sir Samuel Dill 
(26 May), High Master of Manchester Grammar School from 1877 to 
1888, Professor of Greek at Belfast from 1890 to 1924, the author of 
two pioneer works on Roman Society: in the Last Century of the 
Western Empire (1898), and From Nero to Marcus Aurelius (1904). 


Pa * * x * * 


We print with much pleasure a letter from the Illustrations 
Committee of the Association showing that steps are being taken 
to increase the present small collection of lantern slides. Teachers 
of history have lagged behind those concerned with the physical 
sciences in realising the value of the lantern in illustrating ordinary 
lessons, and the ease with which it may now be used for that pur- 
pose in the class-room. One still hears of “lantern lectures” of 
the old-fashioned kind—the main attraction a series of pictures, often 
selected by some firm or society, not by the lecturer, strung together 
by more or less disjointed remarks, sometimes a mere repetition of 
notes circulated with the slides; but their existence need not deter 
anyone from frequently using the lantern as an aid to serious teaching 
of history, geography and art, as it has long been used by teachers of 
biology and geology. We hope the Committee, with the help of 
members who possess or can make the negatives required, will succeed 
in forming a valuable collection; meanwhile we would remind our 
readers of that already available at the British Museum. The Trustees 
lend to persons suitably recommended slides of many objects exhibited 
there; among them are the following groups: Assyrian and Egyptian 
antiquities, sculptured portraits, Biblical MSS., illuminated MSS., 
historical autographs, English literature, early maps, and Greek and 
Latin paleography. Descriptive lists of the slides, and a leaflet 
giving the conditions under which they may be borrowed, can be 
obtained by application to the Director. 

* * * * * * 


£3 Students of history, as well as of art and of craftsmanship, will 
welcome the following notice, recently issued by the Victoria and 
Albert Museum, that great collection of articles illustrating the daily 
life of our ancestors :— 


Until August, 1914, the Victoria and Albert Museum, including the Indian 
Section, was open in the evening on certain days in the week. This opening, 
except for the library, was discontinued during the war, and for reasons of 
economy it has since been found necessary to close the Museum every day at 
5 p.m. The library also has been closed in the evening since early in 1922. 
These restrictions have now been removed, and the Museum will remain open 
until 9 p.m. on Thursdays and Saturdays. The library, and the Students’ 
Rooms of the Department of Engraving, Mlustration and Design, and Textiles 
will also be open on these evenings, when the usual facilities for study will be 
afforded. No charge is made on any day for admission. 


* * * * * * 


The number of subscribing members of the Association having 
risen above 2000, the Editorial Board has decided, in accordance with 
its announcement three years ago (Vol. VI, p. 32), to add sixteen pages 
to the journal. We are thus able to print in this number various 
important reviews which would otherwise have been delayed for lack 
of space. The Board has also decided to devote an extra page to 
notices issued for the Association. Members will observe that, if the 
number of subscriptions is maintained and these arrangements continue, 
they will obtain a volume of nearly 400 pages, post free, for 5s. 
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One notice to be inserted is a list of the other recent publications 
of the Association. The most important of these is the General Index 
to the Annual Bulletins, Nos. i-xii (1911-22), edited by Mr. H. W. y. 
Temperley. Members! who desire this, however, must apply to the 
Secretary for it (enclosing 1d. for postage), as the Publications Com. 
mittee thought that it would only be required by those who had 
nearly all the Bulletins. The Index, however, supplies a dated list of 
about two thousand historical works published since 1910,—an 
extremely useful possession to anyone who might otherwise waste 
time in a vain search for a book on a given subject, having only a 
hazy notion that somebody wrote about it not long ago; and that 
experience is shared, we imagine, by most students of history. 

* * * * * * 


Another notice is a list of special desiderata compiled by the Library 
Committee, which lately discovered that one of its members had 
given away an expensive book he would gladly have presented to the 
Association if he had known it had not yet been obtained. That 
Committee is now endeavouring to increase the usefulness of the 
Library to teachers by forming a collection of recent historical text- 
books, with the co-operation of several publishers, who provide speci- 
men copies. These may be borrowed, like other books, by country 
members on payment of postage, but may not be kept for more than 
a week. 

. * * * * * 

At the June meeting of the Editorial Board the Treasurer reported 
that the Association subscriptions for 1923-4 would cover not only 
the probable amount of the publishers’ bill for that year,? but the 
remainder of the deficit which accumulated from 1916 to 1921: it 
would therefore not be necessary, as hitherto, to use subscriptions 
paid for the next to meet the expenses of the current year. As 
Professor Pollard wrote in the opening editorial (April 1916) :— 


The crisis of the greatest war in the annals of mankind was not the moment 
which the Historical or any other Association would naturally have chosen for 
launching a new literary enterprise or embarking on fresh financial liabilities, 
and we should have preferred a more auspicious opportunity for our venture. 
But the hand of the Association was almost forced by a domestic crisis in the 
career of this periodical. Started in January 1912 as a private venture by 
Mr. H. F. B. Wheeler, it was pursuing a useful and not unsuccessful course when 
the war supervened and threatened its existence. It became clear that History 
would perish, or at least fall into abeyance, unless the Historical Association 
brought organised effort to its assistance. . . . The Council therefore determined 
to take over History, marking the new departure by beginning a new series with 
comprehensive changes. 


The publication was undertaken by Messrs. Macmillan, and the 
appearance of the journal was transformed; their support and 
encouragement proved of great value in the difficult years to follow. 
For History started with no capital at all, and none of the ordinary 
initial expenses of a new periodical on advertising and equipment 
could be incurred. The editorial office was, and is still, provided by 
the hospitality of the University of London, at first at University 
College and iater at the Institute; and other expenses were minimised 


1 Non-members can obtain it at the same price as the Bulletins, 1s. 7d. post 
free. 

2 J. ¢. the cost of production less the income, now very considerable, from 
outside subscriptions, sales and advertisements. 
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by much voluntary help and the utmost economy. But the transferred 
subscription list numbered less than 100; and although it increased 
almost fivefold in the first year, and has been rising ever since, the 
costs of production, wages and the price of paper, for long rose far 
more rapidly. The gradual disappearance of the deficit since 1921 
has been due to a considerable reduction in the costs of production, 
as well as a large increase in the number of subscribers, both within 
and without the Association. History is now, in a sense, paying its 
way: though it is not, of course, on a business footing. It owes its 
very existence to the generosity of its numerous contributors, who 
from the beginning have given it freely of their best. To them the 
Editorial Board, on behalf of every reader, offers most grateful 
thanks for its present prosperity. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


MapamM,—tThe Illustrations Committee of the Council of the Associa- 
tion is forming a collection of historical lantern slides, to be lent to 
members. We should be very grateful if anyone who would be 
willing to lend negatives from which slides might be made would 
send a list of such negatives, addressed to me here. 

Heven M. Cam, 


Hon. Sec., Illustrations Committee. 
22 Russell Square, W.C.1. 


BUCKINGHAMSHIRE PLACE-NAMES 


MapamM,—We are now engaged in collecting material for the 
Buckinghamshire volume of the Survey of English Place-names, and 
in doing so are making extensive use of early unpublished material 
at the Public Record Office and elsewhere. In order to make our 
collection as complete as possible, we are anxious to hear of any early 
unpublished charters, deeds, and the like which may be in private 
hands, and therefore unknown to us. The value of such material may 
be aptly illustrated by the fact that a charter of date c. 1300, now in 
private hands, recently yielded forms for two place-names otherwise 
unknown in any medieval document. 

We should be very grateful to any one owning documents of this 
kind who would be so good as to make them accessible to us. This 
could be done either by depositing the documents in the University 
of Liverpool, or at University College, Reading, or at the Public 
Record Office, under appropriate conditions as to safety, or by sending 
us transcripts, if such have already been made. 

Material of later date than 1400 would probably not provide 
evidence of sufficient value to justify the expenditure of time upon 
the originals themselves, and in any case it would be well, in the first 
instance, to send a brief statement as to the nature of the documents. 

A. MAweEr, 
F. M. Srenton, 
Hon. Editors, English Place-name Society. 
The University, Liverpool. 
No. 34.—voL. Ix. 
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Tur CINEMATOGRAPH IN THE CLASS-ROOM 


Mapam,—May I be permitted in your columns to thank those 
who have put on paper their opinions of the Scenario on the Industrial 
Revolution published in the January number of History? I am, 
however, disappointed that no criticisms have been made on the 
teaching value of such a film if it were to be produced, still more 
disappointed that no suggestions have been made for its improvement 
from that point of view. 

With regard to the historical accuracy of the Scenario, I can only 
reiterate my conviction that its production should be supervised by 
an expert in the special period, while the original draft should be 
written by a practical teacher. My idea in choosing the West Riding 
was twofold. In the first place it has a more continuous and im- 
portant history as a centre of the woollen industry than any other 
district in England. Therefore the contrast between the methods of 
200 years ago and those of the present day can be simply and per- 
tinently demonstrated. In the second place a generalised picture of 
the two phases of cloth production can be less inaccurately placed 
here than anywhere else. In fact I even had hopes that a producer 
would find it possible to utilise existing houses, as well as the moors 
themselves, for certain scenes of 200 years ago, just as he would 
utilise existing mills and weaving sheds amidst the same type of 
scenery. 

One of your correspondents seems to imagine that I hope, by show- 
ing pictures of moving machinery, to make the children understand 
the mechanical intricacies of the power-driven spinning jenny or of 
the Jacquard loom. Of course my object is simply to display and 
emphasise the contrast between hand production and modern methods 
—the main object of any lessons at all on the Industrial Revolution. 

As I suggested in the first instance, teachers with knowledge of 
local history could point out the differences between the methods 
in vogue in their own district 200 years ago and those shown on 
the screen. That would not be possible in all parts of the country, 
even if the teacher were possessed of the necessary knowledge. There- 
fore what I conceive to be required is a generalised picture which might 
leave a more vivid and accurate impression on the children’s minds 
than can be given by the average verbal lesson under present con- 
ditions. Historians sometimes fail to realise that most teachers of 
History in this country may also be required to teach Reading, Writing, 
Arithmetic, Singing, Drawing, Scripture, Geography, Nature Study 
and Physical Exercises; many of those who teach history in Secondary 
Schools are not specialists; even the specialist has to cover the whole 
of English history, some European, and probably nowadays some 
World History. If any such teachers who are interested would 
endeavour to write scenarios of historical films, the experts on the 
period could see to it that a necessary accuracy of detail was secured. 
What must be avoided is any meticulous portrayal of local conditions 
at a definite point of time that would result in a false general impression 
being implanted in the mind of the pupil. 

The growing desire for experiments in the use of the film in Educa- 
tion can be observed in the Press, in the reports of ad hoc Committees, 
and at meetings of specialist associations and of other educationists. 
My personal experience in opening discussions on the subject is that 
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most teachers would heartily welcome really educational films. It 
is obviously incumbent upon members of the Historical Association 
to devote thought and attention to the difficult question of the pro- 
duction of films suitable for the teaching of History. 

G. T. Hankin. 


Queen Anne’s Mansions, S.W. 1. 


EMPIRE Stupy 


MapaM,—The Weekly Bulletin of Empire Study (No. 16, p. 222) 
asks those teachers who have found the Weekly Bulletin useful to 
communicate with you. I have found this publication useful, but 
that does not prevent me from agreeing entirely with the remarks 
in the April number of History. It did not strike me that you had 
anywhere implied that the Bulletin was not “ useful.” 

B. StaFFoRD Morse. 


The Grammar School, 
Thornbury, Bristol. 


[This is the only letter to us evoked by the request in the Bulletin to members 
of the Association. We hope this does not mean that few of them look at it; for 
as we remarked in April (p. 45), it “is undoubtedly a valuable publication, very 
useful to teachers both of history and of geography.’”’—Eb. ] 





HISTORICAL REVISIONS 
XXX.—TuHE Vixines ! 


Or the great movements that contributed to the making’ of 
Western Europe there is probably none of which our conception 
has been more profoundly modified within the last half-century 
than that of the Viking* invasions and settlemeyts of the ninth, 
tenth, and eleventh centuries. The change may roughly be sum- 
marised by saying that the earlier view of the Viking movements 
was that taken by contemporary annalists. They looked upon them 
as destructive alike of religion, learning and civilisation. They were 
not endowed with that prophetic insight which would have enabled 
them to see the ultimate fruits of the movement. The later view 
sees in the Vikings a race who knew how to adapt their prowess on 
the sea to purposes of trade and discovery, no less than to those of 
devastation and conquest, with a gift for social organisation which 
at the same time admitted and indeed encouraged a large measure 
of individual freedom, with a sharp legal sense of their own, however 
little they may have been ready to respect the laws of other nations, 
capable of artistic production of the highest quality, whether it be 
the poems and sagas of Iceland, the sculptured crosses of Northern 
England and the Isle of Man, the Viking brooches of Ireland and 
the Isles, or the development of Romanesque architecture in the 
hands of the Normans. 

On the purely historical side the foundations of this great change 
of opinion were laid by the Danish historian Steenstrup in his 
Normannerne * (1876-82). His first three volumes tell the full story 
of the Viking invasions of Western Europe and made clear for the 


first time the necessity for studying these movements as a whole 

1 For the whole story of the Vikings in Europe reference may be made to 
the article “‘ Wikinger,” in Hoops’ Reallexicon der Germanischen Altertumskunde, 
by Bugge; the same author’s two vols. of essays Vikingerne (Christiania, 1904); 
Germ. trans. of first vol., 1908, Nordenstreng, Vikingafdrderna (Stockholm, 
1915); the present writer’s Vikings (Cambridge, 1912), and chapter xiii in 
Camb. Med. Hist., Vol. III (nominally 1922, but written in 1914). For England 
we may note Collingwood, Scandinavian Britain (London, 1908); Bugge, “ The 
Norse Settlements in the British Islands,” J'rans. Roy. Hist. Soc., 4th ser., iv 
(1921), 173-210; and R. V. Lennard, ‘“‘ The Northmen in English History,” 
Quarterly Rev., April 1923; for France, Vogel, Die Normannen und das fréankische 
Reich (Heidelberg, 1896); for Holland, de Vries, De Wikingen (Haarlem, 1923). 
One may note also the importance of the first volumes of the co-operative histories 
of the three Scandinavian kingdoms which have appeared in recent years: 
Danmarks Riges Historie, Vol. I, ed. Steenstrup (Copenhagen, 1897); Sveriges 
Historia, Vol. I, ed. Montelius (Stockholm, 1903); Norges Historie, Vol. I, ed. 
Bugge (Christiania, 1912). 

* Vyking is the correct pronunciation, for the word has been fully anglicised 
and there is no reason for giving it the pseudo-learned pronunciation Veeking 
Wicking is an archaic invention and Weeking has no authority at all. 

* To our lasting discredit there is no English translation of this book, though 
there is a French one of the first volume. ‘There is not even a copy in the British 
Museum, 
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and not merely as events affecting the history of this or that country. 
From the same period dates the work of Vilhelm Thomsen on the 
founding of the kingdom of Russia by Vikings from Sweden,’ thus 
completing the circle of Viking activities in Europe, for the Variags 
(or Varangians) in the end made their way to Southern Greece, while 
the Western Vikings penetrated as far as Spain and Italy. Viking 
journeys yet further afield have received full and critical treatment 
in more than one volume.” 

Many details of the Viking wars and settlements in Ireland have 
been dealt with by Alexander Bugge,? and both he and Edmund 
Curtis have brought into prominence the important part played 
by the Ostmen in the history of the chief towns of medieval Ireland 
until a time long after the English conquest. The best summary 
of modern views upon the Vikings in Ireland is to be found in Miss 
Walsh’s excellent, if brief, Scandinavian Relations with Ireland during 
the Viking Period.® 

During recent years there has been a good deal of discussion of 
the cultural relations of Iceland and Norway on the one hand and 
Western Europe on the other. Bugge in a lengthy study of the 
matter published in 1904 ° came to wide, and at times sweeping, 
conclusions in this matter. He found the influence of Anglo-Saxon 
and Carolingian example very strongly present in the Norwegian 
state as established by Harold Fairhair, and in other matters such 
as trade, navigation, agriculture and coinage. A good deal of this 
may be admitted. Much more disputable are the suggestions made 
by him and others as to the great indebtedness of Scandinavian art 
and letters to Celtic models. His views on these matters have recently 
been the subject of severe criticism by Finnur Jénsson,’ who has to 
a large extent succeeded in vindicating the independence of Norse 
ornament, Norse myth, and Norse saga-narrative. 

In England itself the chief sources of new data for the recon- 
struction of the past have been found in the realisation of the historical 
value of the Norse sagas, if used in a critical spirit, and in the scientific 
study of place-names. A beginning in the first line of work was 
made in the lives of Earls Erik and Eglaf by Napier and Stevenson; ® 
the present writer’s papers on Ragnar Lothbrok and his Sons and 
the Scandinavian Kingdom of Northumbria® are attempts in the 
same direction. The best in the second are Lindkvist’s Middle English 
Place-names of Scandinavian Origin,!®° Ekwall’s Scandinavians and 


1 The Relations between Ancient Russia and Scandinavia (Oxford, 1877); 
Ryska Rikets Grundliggning genom Skandinaverne (Stockholm, 1882). 

* Gathorne-Hardy, The Norse Discoveries of America (Oxford, 1921); Hov- 
gaard, The Voyages of the Norsemen to America (Oxford, 1915), and the first 
vol. of Nansen’s In Northern Mists (London, 1911). 

“on Contributions to the History of the Norsemen in Ireland, 3 parts (Christiania, 
). 

* “ Nordisk Sprog og Nordisk Nationalitet i Irland,” Aarb. f. nord. oldk., 
odes. The English and Ostmen in Ireland,” Eng. Hist. Rev., xxiii (1908), 

5 Dublin, 1922. 

. Vesterlandenes Inflydelse paa Nordboernes i Vikingetiden (Christiania, 


a Norsk-Islandske Kultur- og Sprogforhold i 9. og 10. Aarh. (Copenhagen, 


- Crawford Charters (Oxford, 1895), pp. 139-148. 
* Saga Book of the Viking Club, 1906 and 1907. 
Upsala, 1912. 
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Celts in the North-West of England,' and the Introduction to his Place. 
names of Lancashire? The second of these two books shows the 
influence of Gaelic example in determining the methods of place- 
nomenclature used by the Norsemen from Ireland in Cumbria. The 
last raises the important question of the respective parts played by 
Norse and Danish Vikings in the English settlements. This subject 
is discussed more fully in the writer’s article on the Redemption of 
the Five Boroughs,’ which was really the redemption of the Danelaw 
from the tyranny of the Norse kings of Northumbria. 

Next in importance to the discovery of new material and the 
re-interpretation of old must come the growth of our knowledge of 
Viking civilisation. It is within the last half-century that we have 
learned to appreciate the great poetic and prose literature of Iceland 
and Norway. Many of the Eddic poems‘ belong to the Viking 
period itself. Some were written in England itself. A people that 
could produce those poems was no mere nation of freebooters, while 
the poems themselves in their spirit of detachment, touched with 
slight but not ignoble cynicism, throw a flood of light on their appre- 
ciation of the value of realpolitik in matters both domestic and national. 
The prose sagas in their present form belong to a much later period, 
but they reflect faithfully the life and manner of thought of the period, 
and it is now generally admitted that there is a good deal more of 
historical fact in them than we were at one time inclined to believe. 
There is an excellent selection of passages illustrating the first aspect 
of this matter in Schoenfeld’s An Nordischen Kénigshofen zur Vikinger- 
zeit,> which puts them at the disposal of those who have not studied 
Icelandic, and a good secondary authority, standing in close relation 
to the primary texts, is Niedner’s Islands Kultur zur Wikingerzeit.* 
The German translation of Axel Olrik’s Nordisk Aandsliv i Vikinge- 
tid 7 is another book which gives a vivid picture of the background of 
material circumstance, thought, and idea which is so essential for the 
true understanding of the Viking movement. 

Equally important in this new conception of the Vikings is the 
evidence drawn from archeology. Thanks to the labours of such 
men as Oscar Montelius, Sophus Miiller, and Gabriel Gustafson, we 
can now reconstruct in detail the whole of Viking civilisation on the 
material side.* Whether we are concerned with their ships, their 
weapons, their household appointments, their personal ornaments 
or their memorial stones, we find a nation capable of good workman- 
ship and able to attain the highest artistic excellence. We have 
been familiar for many years with the famous Gokstad vessel, a fine 
example of the Viking ship-of-war of the smaller type. Our views 
of the richness of their more peaceful civilisation were greatly expanded 

' Lund, 1918. 

* Manchester, 1922. 

* Eng. Hist. Rev., xxxviii (1923), 551-57. 

* Trans. of the Mythological Poems by O. Bray (1906) and of Hdvamdl by 
Mrs. Martin Clarke (Cambridge, 1923). 

* Strassburg, 1910. 

© Jena, 1913. 

’ Copenhagen, 1907; Nordisches Geistesleben, Heidelberg, 1908. 

* Montelius, Sveriges Historia, Vol. 1 (Stockholm, 1903), translated as Kultur- 
geschichte Schwedens (Leipzig, 1906), Miller, Vor Oldtid (Copenhagen, 1897), tr. in 
Vol. Il of Nordische Altertumskunde (Strassburg, 1898), Gustafson, Norges Oldtid 
(Christiania, 1906), all contain a wealth of illustration. Du Chaillu’s Viking Age, 


2 vols, (London, 1889), is useful and easily accessible, but is vitiated by its 
illegitimate extension of the Viking period to cover a much earlier age. 
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by the discovery in the present century of the Oseberg ship, a vessel 
used for more peaceful ends and saved to us by the luck of its use as 
the grave-chamber of a woman.’ So far as our own country is con- 
cerned, little or no systematic work has been done upon Viking 
antiquities. Scattered through the volumes of the Victoria County 
Histories and the transactions of the Scottish Society of Antiquaries, 
the Royal Society of Antiquaries of Ireland, and others, notices of 
various Viking finds in England, Ireland and the Western Isles will 
be found, but work in this direction is only in its initial stages. The 
only field that has been at all carefully worked is that of the sculptured 
crosses of the north of England and of the Isle of Man.’ 

At one time it was thought that all this artistic work was due to 
contact with other civilisations, but though much of the work is 
undoubtedly inspired by Celtic and Carolingian influences, archzolo- 
gists are realising more and more the genuine and independent gifts 
of the Scandinavian peoples. One of the most striking examples is 
to be found in the full development of the famous tierornamentik 
among them.® 

It is, however, in the realm of English legal and social history 
that the greatest advance has been made through recognition of the 
part played by the Vikings in bringing about that condition of society 
which meets us in the pages of Domesday and other eleventh and 
twelfth century documents. Steenstrup made a beginning in the 
fourth volume of his Normannerne. Round showed that the assess- 
ment of the Northern Danelaw was based on a system of computation 
fundamentally different from that prevailing in Mercia and Wessex.‘ 
Maitland fully realised the vital part played by the Danes in trans- 
forming the structure of English society, especially in the Danelaw. 
Vinogradoff has discussed the society of the Danelaw in the eleventh 
century in relation to contemporary conditions elsewhere in England, 
while Stenton, in his Types of Manorial Structure in the Danelaw,° 
in Documents Illustrative of the Social and Economic History of the 
Danelaw,® and in his introductions to the Domesday record for certain 
of the counties of the Danelaw,’ has shown what a wealth of material 
there is calling for study and how rich the harvest of knowledge to be 
gathered from it. The work of Liebermann has made it possible to 
distinguish the highly important element of Danish custom incorpor- 
ated in the general body of pre-Conquest law.® 

In the Danelaw the passion for individual freedom which marked 
the Viking character led to a staying of the process of manorialisation 
and the presence of a degree of freedom unknown elsewhere in England 
at the time. This contrast was intensified by the reaction in non- 
Scandinavian England, where the freeman tended more and more 


* See Gustafson u. s., or, more fully, the magnificent monograph, Oseberg- 
fundet, by Haakon Schetelig and others, now in course of publication. 

* Collingwood, Harly Sculptured Crosses, etc. (Kendal, 1899); Some Early 
Yorkshire Crosses (Thoresby Soc., 22, 267-338); Angles, Danes and Norsemen 
in the District of Huddersfield (Huddersfield, 1921); Kermode, Manx Crosses 
(London, 1907). 

* Salin, Die aligermanische Thierornamentik (Stockholm, 1904). 

* Feudal England (London, 1895), pp. 69-90. 

® Oxford, 1910. 

® Oxford, 1920. 

es Derbyshire, Leicestershire, Notts and Rutland, in the Victoria County 
History ; Lincolnshire in Lincoln Record Society, 1923. 
® Die fesetze der Angelsdchsen, 3 vols. (Halle, 1903-16), passim 
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to commend himself to a lord as the only means of securing protection 
in those disturbed times. The twelve lawmen found in some of the 
great Danelaw towns, the twelve senior thegns who by the law of 
Ethelred the Unready were bound to come forward in the court of 
every wapentake and swear that they would not accuse wrongfully 
any innocent man or conceal any guilty one, must be among the 
ancestors of the twelfth-century jury of presentment. Crime is now 
no longer a matter to be settled by payment of bot or wite in money. 
It is a breach of honour in a military society. 

Lastly we have come to realise that in the story of the develop- 
ment of the English borough we must give due weight first to the 
Five Boroughs which furnished such early and striking examples of 
organised town-life, as well as of centralised authority, and next to 
those burhs which were constructed by Edward the Elder and his 
sister as the only effective means of holding England against so well- 
organised a foe. Even the payment of Danegeld meant an organised 
system of taxation such as it is difficult to parallel elsewhere; and 
our final conclusion must be that the Viking movement, destructive 
as it was of many things, left the English nation in the end stronger 
and more civilised than it found it. 

ALLEN MAweEr. 





REVIEWS 


A Quide to World-History. By A. R. Cowan. 1923. x + 424 pp. 
Longmans. 165s. 

Studies in Statesmanship. By D. C. Somervetn. 1923. xii + 427 
pp. Bell. 15s. 


Ir would be difficult to conceive two methods of approaching 
and treating world-history more radically different than those repre- 
sented by the two books before us. Mr. Cowan is severely impersonal ; 
he regards history from the point of view of Lamprecht, i.e. as the 
result of the operation of great irrational socio-psychological forces 
on which human intelligence and will have no appreciable influence ; 
he divides the record of man’s progress from barbarism) towards 
oblivion into arithmetically equal periods; and he tries to estimate 
all the primary factors, from China to Peru, creatively active in each 
of his numerous compartments of time. Mr. Somervell, on the other 
hand, confining himself to the evolution of Western civilisation, lays 
the strongest stress on personality. He selects for detailed study 
critical epochs in the world’s history, and he shows how, apparently, 
the course of events has been moulded and determined by the high 
intelligence and masterful will of a series of great men. Revolting 
against the determinism of the Leipzig school, he reverts to the 
tradition of Thomas Carlyle. 

Mr. Cowan, a laborious and original investigator of the process 
of human evolution, is favourably known to anthropologists as the 
author of a suggestive little book entitled Master-Clues in World- 
History which was published ten years ago. In that work, following 
the lead given by Peisker of Vienna, he sought to explain the course 
of events in terms of a constant conflict between pastoral nomads 
and settled agriculturists. Subsequent reading has confirmed Mr. 
Cowan’s belief in his theory, and in his new book he endeavours to 
work out his thesis in elaborate detail, taking all the main countries 
of the world into his purview. He devotes some forty pages to “‘an 
outline of principles,” restating his leading ideas; and then he launches 
forth into “‘ a reasoned chronology ” in which through thirty periods, 
mostly a century in duration, he traces the interaction of the rival 
modes of life. There is much information to be gleaned from Mr. 
Cowan’s pages, particularly in respect of countries such as China and 
Japan, which do not commonly come within the scope of historical 
text-books. But, unfortunately, his mode of division and presen- 
tation makes his book almost unreadably dull. There is no sort of 
connected narrative; no flow of ideas. It would, indeed, have been 
infinitely better to have turned the whole book frankly into chrono- 
logical tables arranged in parallel columns. It would thus have been 
possible, as it is not at present, to get some coherent idea of the move- 
ment of events in any particular country. Moreover, Mr. Cowan’s 
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style, though lucid, is stiff and hard. He tells us that he has aimed 
at “‘ rigour rather than rhetoric.”” He has achieved the rigor mortis, 

Mr. Somervell, on the other hand, has written a book full of spirit 
and vitality. As literature it is notable for high distinction of style; 
as history it is remarkable for penetrating insight, mature judgment, 
and striking generalisation. It suggests, also, by its tranquillity of 
tone and its lofty impartiality, that Mr. Somervell has outgrown his 
youthful zeal to employ history as a means of propaganda. Nine 
statesmen, ranging from Pericles to Gladstone, are taken as the 
central figures round which are grouped illuminating studies of the 
epochs in which they lived and the great problems which they had to 
face. Probably every critical reader of this fascinating book will 
ask why Mr. Somervell made this particular selection, and why he 
excluded others. Alexander the Great is a notable absentee. No 
one fills the gap between Innocent III and Richelieu; thus the Renais. 
sance and the Reformation are slurred over. Oliver Cromwell should 
undoubtedly have been included, even though he has been much 
written about in recent years. Gladstone is hardly of the calibre of 
the rest of the team. However, the sketches of Cesar, Charlemagne, 
Napoleon, and Bismarck are so good that criticism would not dwell 
long on the matter of the selection of the minor members of the com- 
pany. A more stimulating introduction to world-history for sixth- 
form boys or girls it would be difficult to imagine. 

F. J. C. HEARNSHAW. 


Studies in Herodotus. By JoserH WELLS. 1923. vi + 232 pp. 
Blackwell. 7s. 6d. 


Mr. WELLS, whose work as an editor and commentator on Herod- 
otus is well known, in the present volume has brought together 
eleven essays, some of which have already appeared in periodical 
literature, while others have been read as papers to the Oxford 
Philological Society. Five are quite new and the others have all been 
recently revised. Several, for instance Nos. 3 and 4, which are largely 
concerned with the minutia of Greek history in the seventh and sixth 
centuries, will perhaps be attractive only to a limited number of 
readers; others have a much wider appeal. This is especially true 
of No. 10, Herodotus and the Intellectual Life of his Age, and No. 11, 
Herodotus in English Literature, which is admittedly more popular 
in tone than the rest. Mr. Wells in an introductory note to No. 10 
very modestly remarks: “This essay has probably cost me more 
thought and more reading than any other, and I am profoundly dis- 
satisfied with the result.”” He may rest assured that his dissatisfaction 
is unjustified, for he has very convincingly shown that the commonly 
held view, that Herodotus was profoundly influenced by the thought 
and art of contemporary Athens, is moonshine, and that, in fact, “ In 
morals, as in religion and in science, Herodotus is not a member of 
the Periclean circle; he is a sixth-century Greek, with the interests 
of an Ionic philosopher, not of an Athenian sophist.” The last essay 
is also very enjoyable. . 

In general Mr. Wells’ attitude to various Herodotean problems is 
a conservative one; thus (in No. 8) he upholds the reliability in the 
main of the account of the Platea campaign, and (in No. 1) he is 
inclined to accept the traditional view, expressed in the first book of 
Herodotus, about the Ionian colonisation. The least convincing 
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of these essays is that entitled Aristophanes and Herodotus. Mr. Wells, 
in common with other critics, sees a parody of Herodotus in part of 
the opening scene of the Acharnians: he goes further, and maintains 
that Aristophanes is making fun of the historian in the Birds, and 
he then hazards the suggestion that Herodotus did not die about 
425 B.c., but visited Athens once more shortly before the Birds was 
written. The parody in the Acharnians is just possible, though, in 
that case, Aristophanes shows unusual self-restraint in not referring 
to certain unpleasant habits to which, according to Herodotus in one 
of the passages which is supposed to be parodied (i, 133), the Persians 
were not addicted. But the resemblance between Birds 1124 ff. and 
Herod. i, 179, is really of the slightest ; there is no verbal parody at all. 
Again, why should the oraclemonger’s warning, in Birds 961-2, to 
respect Bakis’ oracle, be a jibe at Herodotus’ credulity in Book viii, 
77? Surely Aristophanes is merely making fun of the credulous among 
his own countrymen, and there were plenty of these. This essay 
quite fails to convince, for it is based on the fallacious idea that the 
Athenians got all or most of their knowledge about Persians from 
Herodotus. Such “ insularity ” is incredible; there must have been 
many at Athens who had some knowledge of the Persian dominions 
and of Persian customs, and, in a play, jokes about “‘ them foreigners’ 
queer ways ”’ went down with the gallery then as now, without reference 
to any particular author. 

The proof-reading of this book has been very carelessly done; 
there are over thirty wrong, misplaced or omitted accents in the 
Greek quotations, and a number of misprints elsewhere, for instance 
in the titles of several German works to which Mr. Wells refers. It 
is to be hoped that, if a second edition is called for, a drastic revision 
of the text will be made. M. L. W. LaIstNER. 


The Monumentum Ancyranum. Edited by E. F. Harpy. 1923. 
167 pp. Clarendon Press. 8s. 6d. 


Dr. Harpy seems determined to leave students of Roman history 
no excuse for not grappling with its documentary sources. Following 
up his valuable Roman Laws and Charters, he has provided an annotated 
text and translation of the great inscription in which Augustus 
summed up his public record. A translation of the Monumentum 
Ancyranum will be required by fewer readers than in the case of the 
difficult legal documents in Dr. Hardy’s previous book; but a com- 
mentary is quite indispensable for its proper study, because of the 
frequent points of contact and of conflict between it and the corre- 
sponding literary sources. 

A few slight chronological errors have slipped into the notes. 
The Treaty of Misenum was drawn up in 39, not 38 B.c.; Antony’s 
conquest of Armenia befell in 34, not 35; the memorable session of 
the Senate after Cesar’s murder took place on March 17th, not 18th. 
As an offset against Augustus’ claim that he had spared the lives of 
all captives in the civil wars we might have expected a reference to 
Suetonius’ account of his vindictiveness at Philippi. But taken as 
a whole Dr. Hardy’s commentary is characteristically complete and 
judicious; and it provides the best possible introduction to an 
intensive study of the age of Augustus. 


1 Also on p- 146, footnotes 1 and 2, Gesch. des Kriegsk, besides the wrong 
gender of the article, is an impossible abbreviation for Gesch. der Kriegskunst. 
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Dr. Hardy claims the Monumentum Ancyranum as “ perhaps the 
most interesting and important inscription ” of all times. Certainly 
it will bear comparison with all the other self-revelations of ancient 
rulers. In style it shares the simple directness of Darius’ rock. 
inscriptions and contrasts favourably with the turgid declamations 
of Rameses III or Sanherib. In substance it differs from all its 
predecessors in that it tells a story not of power but of benevolence, 
that its appeal is not to wonder or terror but to gratitude. For this 
we may condone the harmless fiction by which Augustus disguises 
himself as a mere republican magistrate, and even the more serious 
falsehoods under which he cloaks the crimes and blunders of his early 
career. The main thing about the Monumentum Ancyranum is its 
implication that a ruler is the first servant of his country. This 
lesson was not lost upon most of the Caesars. Taken as a whole, 
they were a most conscientious line of princes, for as a typical Roman 
emperor we must look, not to Nero or Commodus, but to Vespasian 
or Hadrian, to Septimius or Constantine. To Augustus belongs the 
credit of having created not only the form but the spirit of the Roman 
monarchy. M. Cary. 


History of the Later Roman Empire. By J. B. Bury. 1923. 2 vols, 
xxv + 471 + ix + 494 pp. Macmillan. 42s. 


NEARLY a quarter of a century has passed since Professor Bury 
published the two volumes of his History of the Later Roman Empire, in 
which he told the story of the Eastern Empire from 395 to 800. In 
his present work, bearing the same title, the reader must not expect 
to find merely a new edition of the former. After twenty-five 
years Mr. Bury has resumed his studies in the first centuries of the 
Eastern monarchy, but he has limited their scope in order to increase 
their depth. These two volumes cover the period from the death of 
Theodosius (395) to the death of Justinian (565). Vol. I extends 
from 395 to 518, and, as its author remarks, might well bear the 
sub-title “The German Conquest of Western Europe”; vol. II, 
running from 518 to 565, might be called ‘‘ The Age of Justinian.” 

These indications are enough to show that, in appearance at 
least, there is a certain lack of proportion in the author’s distribution of 
his narrative: for the first volume covers a period of roughly 120 years, 
while the second covers one of less than 50, although, as Mr. Bury 
himself observes, “ The fifth century was one of the most critical 
periods in the history of Europe.” It is the time of the great bar- 
barian invasions, the moment when the Germanic royalties are estab- 
lishing themselves in the West upon the ruins of the Roman Empire; 
and for the historian who undertakes to study this period it is clearly 
an essential duty to explain how this profound revolution came about. 
Unhappily the poverty of the sources does not correspond with the 
greatness of the subject. Of the contemporaries who related the 
history of the epoch, Eunapius, Olympiodorus, Priscus, Malchus, only 
fragments remain. And if the ecclesiastical history of Socrates and 
Sozomenus has reached us intact, nevertheless it is generally by the 
aid of sparse bits of evidence and dry chronicles that the political 
history of the fifth century has to be written. ‘We know much 
more of the Syrian campaigns of Thothmes IIT in the fifteenth cen- 
tury B.c. than we know of the campaigns of Stilicho or Actius or 
Theodoric. The Roman emperors, statesmen and generals are dim 
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figures, some of them mere names. And as to the barbarian leaders 
who were forging the destinies of Europe—Alaric, Athaulf, Wallia, 
Genseric, Attila, and the rest—we can form little or no idea of their 
personalities,” writes Mr. Bury, with justice (I, vii-viii). The case is 
quite different for the time of Justinian. Here contemporary 
witness abounds. There are the historians, among whom Procopius 
is undoubtedly the most important; and besides Procopius there 
are Agathias and Menander, John of Ephesus and John the Lydian, 
and many others. Then there is the incomparable collection of legis- 
lative documents, in particular the Novellae, where the whole adminis- 
trative history of the reign is unfolded. There are the inscriptions, there 
are the monuments. Hence it is easy to understand why Mr. Bury has 
drawn a large-scale picture of an epoch which, it should be remarked, 
has no less importance in the history of the Eastern Roman Empire 
and of Europe than the one which preceded it. 

It is hardly necessary—-for all who know Mr. Bury’s work will 
take it for granted—to speak of the scientific method, the deep know- 
ledge and sure criticism of sources, the fine historical understanding 
and clear precision of statement with which these two volumes are 
written. One need only glance through the copious bibliography at 
the end of vol. If to see that there is no document, even of secondary 
importance, no modern book, even Russian works included, that has 
escaped Mr. Bury’s notice; and the excellent chapter which he devotes 
to Procopius (II, 417-430) is—particularly in the section on the 
Secret History—a model of careful criticism, sane and thoughtful. I 
have scarcely noticed any omission. Speaking of the interest of 
Chinese sources for Turkish history (II, 314, n. 4) Mr. Bury seems to 
ignore the excellent work of Chavannes, Documents sur les Tou-kiue 
(Turks) occidentaux, Petrograd, 1903. Similarly as regards Byzantine 
Egypt, to the bibliography of the subject should now be added the 
quite recent book of M“!e Rouillard, L’administration civile de l Egypte 
byzantine, Paris, 1923. But these are trifling points. All readers 
will be struck by the width and exactness of Mr. Bury’s text and 
notes; and one cannot sufficiently praise the marvellous knowledge 
of documents, the care taken in their presentation and the anxiety to 
omit nothing whatever which have permitted Mr. Bury to state that, 
in his second volume, ‘‘ the reader will find a fuller account of the 
events of Justinian’s reign than in any other single work ” (I, ix). 
Genealogical tables, lists of emperors and patriarchs, maps and plans, 
and an excellent index, both detailed and precise, complete a work 
whose value and vivid interest cannot be exaggerated. 

At the beginning of vol. I Mr. Bury rightly lays stress upon the 
great revolution accomplished in the Roman Empire by Constantine 
through making Christianity the State religion and transporting the 
capital of the monarchy to the East. Sixty years after Constantine’s 
death these vital changes had brought their consequences. A new 
system of government had been definitely established. The Christian 
Church was all-powerful. Constantinople was beginning to play the 
great rdle which for more than a thousand years was to be hers in the 
East. It is at this moment, when the death of Theodosius was in 
efiect consummating the separation of East and West, and when the 
barbarian peril, graver than ever, was menacing the Empire, that 
Mr. Bury begins his tale. He opens with three excellent chapters on 
the constitution of the monarchy, on its administrative organization, 
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and on Constantinople ;_he follows them up, from 395 to 518, by assign. 
ing to the history of the invasions the essential place in the story 
according to his declared intention. Here too will be found some 
very interesting chapters, especially the one on Attila’s empire (ix), 
at the end of which Mr. Bury tries to determine the reasons why the 
barbarian invasions were successful. Very rightly setting aside the 
reasons usually drawn from the depopulation of the Empire, its 
financial system or the part played by Christianity, he justly insists 
on the place occupied by barbarians—a Stilicho, for example—in the 
higher direction of the army, on the position held by the barbarian 
soldiers among the troops charged with the defence of the monarchy. 
Alongside of this general fact Mr. Bury attaches importance—rather too 
great importance, to my thinking—to a series of accidental events which 
admittedly helped to precipitate the fall of the Empire, but which, 
had they not occurred, would not have prevented the inevitable 
catastrophe. And undoubtedly it would have been interesting if, 
having stated (I, 3) that the barbarian invasion menaced East as well 
as West, but that the East survived while the West succumbed, he 
had set himself to go more carefully into the causes of this great 
fact. 

I cannot help regretting also the fact that in vol. I Mr. Bury has 
attached such importance to the history of the invasions that certain 
essential matters escape him. It is a little surprising that in this 
volume of 471 pages, a chapter of 40 pages (I, 348-388) represents all, 
or practically all, the space given to the history of the Church in the 
fifth century. The ambitious desire of the patriarchs of Alexandria 
to found an Alexandrian Papacy in the East, their rivalry with the 
patriarchs of Constantinople, the establishment, with Leo the Great, 
of the primacy of Rome in the West, the part played by the Imperial 
authority in the great debates over Nestorianism and Monophysitism, 
Caesaropapism at work in the councils of Ephesus and Chalcedon— 
these are well-known phenomena, phenomena the importance of which 
is undeniable in the history of the Eastern Roman Empire in the 
fifth century, the consequences of which were considerable in the 
later history of the Byzantine Empire. Mr. Bury has treated these 
essential questions with brevity. There is here a troublesome lack of 
proportion, which cannot be justified by the poverty of the sources. 

In vol. II as in vol. I there are many excellent pages. I have 
already cited the chapter on Procopius (ch. xxiv); those in which 
Mr. Bury studies Justinian’s diplomacy (ch. xx), his administrative 
reforms (ch. xxi), his ecclesiastical policy (ch. xxii) or his work of 
legislation (ch. xxiii) are not less worthy of attention owing to the 
fullness of the information and the clearness of the exposition: on 
the subject of the financial policy of the reign in particular (II, 348- 
360), some extremely valuable remarks will be found. Still, complete 
as is this account of the reign of Justinian, I ask myself with a little 
anxiety if on closing the book the reader not versed in Byzantine 
affairs will have an exact and precise conception of the ideas which 
dominated that epoch and inspired its protagonists, of the events 
which are really vital in that history. 1 cannot help thinking that 
there is some confusion in the plan of the volume as conceived by 
Mr. Bury. I am not only alluding here to the lack of proportion in 
giving, out of the 420 pages relating to Justinian’s government, more 
than 200 (II, 75-292) to his wars. I am aware that thanks to 
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Procopius this is the part of the reign which we know best in detail, 
and that consequently the temptation to portray it at length is great. 
Mr. Bury has not disguised the fact in his preface—and he seems 
proud of it—that he has related at length “‘ the exciting story of the 
re-conquest of Italy”’ (I, ix). I do not fail to recognise its interest ; 
yet the organisation of the Byzantine army, the instrument of these 
victories, perhaps deserved to be treated in more than four scanty 
pages (II, 75-79), and it is disappointing to find the great work 
accomplished by Justinian for the defence of the frontiers, by which, 
to use an expression of Procopius, he truly “‘ saved the monarchy,” 
split up and relegated to a chapter on Africa (II, 148-150) and to 
another (when one hardly expected it) on diplomacy (II, 308-310), 
instead of being treated comprehensively in one place, while one 
looks in vain in the account for material bearing on Asia Minor and 
Syria. But possibly even more disquieting is the first chapter (II, xv). 
Here, one after the other, are a summary of the reign of Justin I, 
personal studies of Justinian and Theodora, the first prefecture of 
John of Cappadocia, the Nika revolt, several pages on St. Sophia, the 
fall of John of Cappadocia (with a few comments on Belisarius and 
Antonina), the great plague of 542-543, the conspiracy of Artabanes, 
the struggles for the succession to the throne, and finally the death of 
Justinian. Each of these paragraphs is in itself very interesting, but 
the connecting link is somewhat to seek. Was the domestic history 
of the reign the object of this sketch? The prefect John of Cappadocia 
or the Nika revolt belong equally well, if not better, to the adminis- 
trative and financial history of the reign, which is treated elsewhere. 
Was the history of the court the object of this essay? What then is 
St. Sophia doing here—a subject which, by the way, deserved fuller 
presentation? One is liable to get the impression that there were 
things which the author could not omit but did not know where to 
insert, and so collected them all together here without any very 
precise reason. I could remark other examples of this haphazard 
method of arrangement that brings in matters of occasional importance 
when least expected. One I will cite (II, 346); is it not surprising 
that such a fact as this, that it is under Justinian that the practice of 
promulgating laws in Greek was definitely introduced, is to be found 
in a casual sentence ? 

It goes without saying that this occasional untidiness of arrange- 
ment does not diminish the intrinsic value of the sections composing 
the work. Mr. Bury has, I think, drawn the figure of Theodora and 
appraised the work of the Empress with great skill; and, as the 
complement, the personality of Justinian, though presented with 
greater brevity, is happily conceived. Possibly, however, Mr. Bury 
has not thrown sufficiently into relief the element of grandeur in the 
character of this last of the Roman Emperors. In one place (II, 124) 
he asks if Justinian had from the beginning the definite idea of the 
restoration of the Empire. This seems to me indisputable. The 
man who hoped “ to regain,” as he said, ‘‘ the other countries which 
the ancient Romans possessed right up to the bounds of the two 
oceans ’’ (Novella XXX, cap. xi), the prince who suffered so cruelly in 
his pride at the knowledge that the insignia of the Empire lay captured 
by the Vandals at Carthage (Codex I, cap. xxvii), dreamed from the 
first of universal empire. The weak points in the realisation, the 
contrast between the magnificence of the ambition and the con- 
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stant inadequacy of means and financial resources, do not, perhaps, 
sufficiently emerge in Mr. Bury’s account. These ideas in their wider 
significance deserved to be treated separately somewhere; Mr. B 
seems to have wished to leave the discovery of them to the reader. 
And along the same line of thought it is characteristic of the method 
and spirit of the book that it finishes not with a general conclusion 
but with a chapter on Procopius, which ends with some observations 
on the persistence of classical Greek at Byzantium. 

But I must bring these long remarks to a close. The few reserva- 
tions which I have made do not in any way detract from the high 
regard I entertain for Mr. Bury’s book, and should not for an instant 
obscure its great scientific value and the precious services it will 
render. It is clear—and;Mr. Bury knows it as well as I—that an 
historian when taking up the period 395-565, which has already been 
so much studied, cannot flatter himself that he is able to bring forward 
much that is new; all he can aim at is to give an exact, precise, and 
full account of events. Mr. Bury has done it excellently. All the 
same I hope that he will soon take up that part of his work of 1889 
dealing with 565-800. The history of Justinian’s successors, of the 
dynasty of Heraclius, of the iconoclast emperors, still contains many 
obscure and delicate points, and the period is one of extreme interest 
and importance. Byzantine scholars will owe a great debt to Mr. Bury 
if he shortly gives us the history of the Eastern Roman Empire from 
565-800 in a form as complete, scientific and exact as he has just 
done for the fifth century and the age of Justinian. 

CHARLES DIEHL. 


Somerset Historical Essays. By J. ArmitTaGE Rosrinson. 1921. 
viii + 160 pp. The British Academy (Milford). 10s. 6d. 


Ir was a good day for Somerset historical studies when Dr. Armitage 
Robinson came to the Deanery of Wells; for in recent years the county 
has lost the services of some of its best-equipped scholars, such as the 
late Mr. Bates Harbin. Dr. Robinson’s studies should give a worthy 
lead to historical research in the county, for he brings to bear much 
more than an acquired local patriotism. With a wide historical 
background and a critical training proved in other fields, he can sift 
details very fine, and wear down almost any difficulty; yet he never 
loses scale, and on occasion can write with the lightest and deftest 
touch. 

These Essays are of the nature of historical revisions, correcting 
the standard histories of the twelfth century in points large and small. 
Written on various occasions, they are here assembled with but 
trifling overlappings, though with a sadly defective index. The most 
valuable, we think, are the two chapters on “ The First Deans of 
Wells ” and “ Early Somerset Archdeacons,” for they throw much- 
needed light on some dark places in English ecclesiastical history : the 
former explains fully the reasons for the late development at Wells of 
the cathedral organisation, the latter helps to date—in the Somerset 
diocese—the formation of the territorial archdeaconry. Here and 
elsewhere in the book many interesting details come to light, touching, 
for instance, episcopal elections, chapter endowments, the growth of 
prebendal jurisdictions, and the habits—rather roving ones—of early 
archdeacons, ‘These last, Dr. Robinson warns us, were often known to 
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the outside world by the names of their dioceses rather than of their 
archdeaconries. Of “ peculiar” jurisdictions the period here dealt 
with must have seen a rapid growth; some two hundred such courts 
are known to have been in operation in medieval England. 

Further revisions concern the career of Peter of Blois and the 
historical value of his Letters, and the effect of the Interdict upon the 
conduct of two prominent churchmen, Bishop Jocelin and his brother, 
Hugh of Wells. A delightful account is given of the “ unfortunate ” 
Peter. In his time he served as king’s messenger, and secretary 
to four archbishops; held a deanery, two archdeaconries, and five 
prebends ; refused an archbishopric and two bishoprics : and yet was 
a disappointed man. What he really wanted was the provostship of 
Chartres. Dr. Robinson is rightly tender to his reputation; but it is 
odd that he makes no allusion to Mr. Kingsford’s excellent account of 
him. 

Finally there are the two essays, certainly of “‘ much more than 
local interest,” in which Dr. Robinson subjects to a critical analysis 
the text of William of Malmesbury’s De Antiquitate Glastoniensis 
Ecclesiae. He nowhere refers to the work of the foreign scholars who 
at various times since 1867, when A. Holtzmann first called attention 
to them, have investigated the interpolations in Malmesbury’s narrative. 
It is therefore remarkable that, without the help of these researches, he 
has arrived quite independently at conclusions tallying closely with 
those set forth by Mr. W. W. Newell in his exhaustive analysis of this 
text some twenty years ago. None the less it is a great pity that Dr. 
Robinson has not taken up the matter where Mr. Newell left it, and 
dealt not only with his important results, but also with such interesting 
parerga as the analysis of the Glasteing story and of the Patrick charter 
by F. Lot and R. Thurneysen, or A. Wesselofski’s theory of the source 
of the Arimathean legend, or Mr. Newell’s explanation of the Brent 
donation, not to mention Harnack’s exposure of the myth of King 
Lucius. These are but some of the fruits of a large literature which 
by this time might well be made more accessible to general readers. 

We hope that the Dean of Wells will give us another volume of 
Somerset essays. The county is greatly indebted to him, not least 
for having cast the mantle of his scholarship over Glastonbury’s name 
and fair fame, which need protection from pseudo-historical exploita- 
tion as much in the twentieth century as in the twelfth. 

J. R. H. WEAVER. 


Curia Regis Rolls, Richard I—2 John. 1922. x+ 668 pp. H.M. 

Stationery Office. £2. 

Ir is possible that many students of medieval constitutional 
history, sated with generalisations and tabular analyses of institu- 
tional development, reach a stage of scepticism as to whether there 
ever was a Curia Regis at all; it has the air of the Missing Link, 


_ } Dr. Robinson’s revisions, and especially his many corrections of Le Neve’s 
Fasti, are generally convincing. Here and there a doubt lingers. Was Arch- 
bishop Beorhtwald of Canterbury, who died in 731, the first English abbot of 
Glastonbury—as long before as 669? Again, some mystery still hangs about 
the archidiaconates of Peter of Blois. If he were not already an archdeacon, 
the papal grant in 1179 of an immunity to him and his subordinates, valid 
against his bishop, is not easy to explain; still less understandable is the Bishop 
of London’s insistence on Peter’s ordination to the priesthood, if he were not 
his archdeacon at the time, circa 1192. 

No. 34—voL. Ix. K 
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invented for the purpose of explaining later developments. To those 
teachers who wich to indue the ghost with flesh and blood the new 
series of Curia Regis Rolls, of which the first volume has just reached 
us, should prove of great assistance. Quarried in by Bracton him. 
self, by the editors of the seventeenth-century Abbreviatio Placitorum, 
by the Record Commissioners of 1835, by the Pipe Roll Society, and 
by Maitland for his Pleas of the Crown, these early rolls have never 
yet been systematically and completely transcribed. This volume 
and its successors will not only fill up the gaps and correct the errors 
of previous publications, but, if one may judge from the admirable 
editing of the first volume, for which we have to thank Mr. C. T. 
Flower, will open doors hitherto closed to the amateur. The index 
of subjects (pp. 628-668) is in effect a digest of the material for the 
historical student and teacher, and is exceedingly valuable. Not 
only will the legal historian find there an analysis of forms of actions, 
pleadings, writs and procedure, but the social historian will find 
references to animals, armour, articles of utility, costumes and orna- 
ments; the ecclesiastical historian a repertory of church matters 
and religious orders; the political historian a list of historical events 
mentioned; the local antiquary a list of hundreds and other local 
divisions, mills and municipal liberties; the historian of language a 
long and interesting list of forenames, surnames and unusual words; 
the administrative historian sections on the exchequer, the king’s 
officers, sheriffs, counties and courts; the economist evidence as to 
villeinage, customs and services, trades and occupations; and even 
the genealogist an entrancing list of pedigrees. 

Taking, however, the more limited view of the student of con- 
stitutional development, these records (which cover the period 1196- 
1201) have the special value of reflecting precisely that stage of semi- 
differentiation which the sceptical undergraduate has too often had 
to take on trust. The formulas are not yet fixed; the procedure 
has not yet hardened. Business which would later have been brought 
before the Barons of the Exchequer is now being heard by the King’s 
justices along with pleas of land, as when in 1200 an ex-sheriff of 
Lincoln sues the sheriff’s serjeants for money which they had col- 
lected during his term of office—money which his successor is now 
claiming from him (pp. 221-2). The editor points out various instances 
of uncertainty as to procedure, and of a general informality, as when 
John directs that two duels are to take place in his presence, as he 
wishes to see them (pp. 278-9), or, “‘ moved by compassion ” (and a 
gift of 40s.) grants the grand assize to a Staffordshire lady whose 
husband is conspiring with her adversary to defraud her of her land 
(p. 382). The very form of the records in its variations reflects an 
unstable stage of evolution. 

Besides shedding light on the central court itself, these rolls illus- 
trate admirably its relation to the local courts, communal and 
seignorial. Again and again the record of the shire court is brought 
to the King’s Court by the chosen knights of the shire, and we get a 
picture of its procedure, and of the business, still various and import- 
ant, that is transacted there. We see the body of knights specially 
appointed by the sheriff to “keep the field” at a duel fought in 
the Wiltshire county court intervening with some violence, to the 
professional disgust of the champion whose head they broke with his 
own stave (p. 100). There is a story of a tussle between the prior of 
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Coventry and the county court of Leicestershire, in which both parties, 
in defence of their rights of jurisdiction, indulge in some sharp practice, 
and the record ends with the marginal note Loquendum cum rege 
(pp. 445-6). We find the coroners already hearing pleas of the crown 
in the county court of Surrey (p. 166), and a forged writ being pro- 
duced to call a case out of that of Essex to Westminster (p. 129). 

We have similar reports of the seignorial courts. Two pictures of 
the amateur in the seat of justice stand out vividly; the prior of 
Repton “ like a fool ”—2t simplex—breaking the seals of three writs, 
so that the whole court saw them unsealed and naked, and Alan 
fitz Roland receiving a writ served on him by his own villeins, and 
unable to read it or find any one in his court who could read it to him 
(pp. 113, 46). Yet, in spite of minor incidents like these, the assured 
place of the seignorial courts in the national system of justice is written 
large on these rolls. Not only is their record brought, by order, before 
the King’s justices, precisely like the record of the shire (e. g. pp. 53, 
124), but their lords successfully vindicate their rights of jurisdiction 
against the King’s Court itself. The abbots of St. Edmunds (p. 86) 
and of Ramsey (pp. 127, 194) are two of those who “ claim their 
court,’’ and withdraw a case from the courts at Westminster to the 
courts of their own franchises. 

From every point of view, then, these early rolls of the King’s 
Court are rich in interest; they bear out fully Mr. Richardson’s ! 
contention of the need for rendering the contents of the Plea Rolls as a 
whole as accessible to the general student as the Patent and Close 
Rolls of the Chancery. It is to be hoped that the task of calendaring 
the later rolls, as well as transcribing the earlier, may soon be taken 
up, and that we may be freed from the burden of Maitland’s reproach, 
“The nation put its hand to the work, and turned back, faint- 
hearted.” 2 HELEN M. Cam. 


An Introduction to English Legal History. By Harouip Potrer. 1923. 
xvi + 218 pp. Sweet and Maxwell. 10s. 6d. 


Tus is a slight sketch of the salient features of English legal 
history, and will be a useful first book to students beginning the 
subject. It will be useful because it is comprehensive. It includes a 
large number of topics—sources, the history of the courts, the jury, 
civil procedure, tort and crime, contract, property, and equity. It 
contains also two appendices dealing with the influence of Roman law 
in England, and the Law Merchant. Detail cannot be expected ; 
and on the whole it is accurate. But, though generally accurate, 
the author has, it seems to me, committed himself to some very ques- 
tionable propositions. It is hardly correct to say (p. 3) that the 
principle of feudalism ‘‘ received its first full practical application in 
the oath taken at Sarum in 1086.” Quite another interpretation is 
usually put upon that event. To say (p. 5) that the fourteenth 
and fifteenth centuries are the golden age of legal fictions is to do less 
than justice to the age which invented the process of latitat, and 
adapted the action of ejectment to try the title to freehold. It is 
certainly not correct (p. 6) to describe the Tudor period as “ one of 
those lulls in the steady process of evolution.” In that period the 

1 Transactions of the Royal Historical Society, 4th Ser., V, 69-70. 
* Bracton’s Notebook, I, 11. 
K 2 
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statute law alone is more important than that of any other period 
between the reigns of Edward I and Victoria. It was not the poverty 
of the reports which ‘“‘ made necessary the rule enforced during the 
latter half of the seventeenth century that reports should receive the 
sanction of the judges” (p. 16), but the Licensing Act. It is highly 
misleading to say that, at the end of Henry III’s reign, “‘ the Chancery 
(the italics are ours) stemmed the tide of new writs”’ (p. 81). It is 
hardly correct to say (p. 102) that trover overran the field of trespass— 
the sphere of trespass and trover is still distinct; nor is it quite correct 
to maintain that it was due to the doctrine of consideration that the 
courts were able to distinguish between these nonfeasances which they 
would remedy by assumpsit, and those which they would not—that 
statement seems to invert cause and effect. Moreover, in dealing with 
the history of consideration, a distinction should have been drawn 
between the two very different uses made of it by the common law 
courts and by the court of Chancery. It was not the Peasants’ Revolt 
(p. 176) but the Pilgrimage of Grace which the passing of the Statute 
of Uses helped to aggravate. These points should be reconsidered in 
a second edition; and we have thought it worth while to mention 
them because we think that the book will be so useful to students that 
another edition will be called for. W. 8. Hotpswortu. 


England under Henry III, illustrated from contemporary sources. 
By Marcaret Hennines (University of London Intermediate 
Source Books of History, No. V.). 1924. xiii + 281 pp. Long- 
mans. 10s. 6d. 


Tue reign of Henry III is a period of change and experiment, 
and like all such periods it has a difficult history. The events that 
lie on the surface are easy to grasp, but their permanent effects are 
often small; the really important changes are often hidden. The 
obvious and important facts are these : The King of England definitely 
loses the greater part of his French possessions; Normandy, Brittany 
and Poitou pass out of his hands. On the other hand, through all 
the confusion of the reign the administration set up by Henry II 
survives and grows stronger; and the common law of England is 
enriched and extended in scope. The struggle between the barons 
and the king, a relic of the reign of John, continues throughout the 
greater part of the reign; it takes its colour and its importance from 
the character of the king and his chief antagonists. The king’s 
character resulted in a victory of the barons; the character of the 
barons produced their final defeat. No permanent constitutional 
alteration came about; the king’s position remained unaffected, so 
that he retained his power to choose his own advisers, and even 
strengthened his position as the result of the consolidation of the 
administrative and legal institutions of the country. Apart from 
these permanent factors the story of the reign is always interesting 
from the interplay of the chief characters and the experiments tried 
by them. 

. Miss Hennings had, it will be seen, a difficult task in collecting 
documents to cover the whole story of this long and complicated 
period. She has succeeded in carrying it out; any reader who has 
the outline of the reign in his head can use her collection to fill up 
that outline with interesting detail, and will find many documents 
to tempt him to further inquiry. He may even be inclined to ask 
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for more, and may suggest that, if space was lacking, another trans- 
lation of Magna Charta might have been easily spared. But on the 
whole he may be satisfied with what he has got. The translation is 
generally } as good as translations can be. And the students of to-day 
who are eager to resemble the ancient Athenians, ‘‘ who knew no 
language but their own,”’ are apparently ready to submit with gratitude 
to the loss of colour and form inherent even in the most careful 
translations. 

The weak side of the book is the classification of its contents. 
Apart from the fact that the terms, “ political ” and “ constitutional ” 
become meaningless when treated as mutually exclusive, it is a mistake 
to lead the student to study such a document as “ The Provisions 
of Oxford’ apart from the circumstances which produced it; and 
the inadequate nature of the classification is clearly shown when we 
find the “‘ Mise of Amiens” placed among “ political’ documents. 
As a matter of fact the ‘‘ Provisions ” express a constitutional experi- 
ment which was not accepted, and the ‘‘ Mise of Amiens” sets out 
the doctrine which prevailed for at least three centuries in spite of 
recurrent attempts to overthrow it. Even the miscellaneous and 
interesting documents classified under other heads gain little by 
separation, and some of them lose much. It would be better to arrange 
all the documents in order of time and to deal with the question of 
classification by means of a table. Any system of classification 
expresses the views of the deviser of the system and does this without 
letting the reader know what these views are. 

With this reservation it is not only possible but simply just to 
call the book an admirable piece of work, carefully contrived and well 
carried out. C. G. Crump. 


City Government of Winchester, from the Records of the XIV and XV 
Centuries. By J. 8. Furtey. 1923. 196 pp. Clarendon Press. 
10s. 6d. 

East Kent Records: A Calendar of some unpublished Deeds and Court 
Rolls in Lambeth Palace. Edited by IneNr Cuurcum. 1922. 
1-+ 224 pp. Kent Archeological Soc. Price to non-members, 42s. 

History of the Manor and Parish of Salesby with Thoresthorp. By the 
Rev. R. C. Duppina, Rector. 1922. 240 pp. Published by 
the author. 

Canterbury Cathedral. ByS. A. Warner. 1923. xvi + 246 + vi pp. 
S.P.C.K. 7s. 6d. 

The Story of Lambeth. By Miss S. O. Amster. 1923. 88 pp. 
Sampson Low. 2s. 


Bath. By Constance SpenDer and Epirn THompson. 1922. viii + 
119 pp. S.P.C.K. 4s. 


Hastings. By L. F. Sauzman. S.P.C.K. 4s. 


A arouP of monographs such as this should surely provide us with 
some means of gauging the general.standard at the moment of the 
work that is being done in the writing of local history. For various 
aspects of this work are included in the group. Miss Churchill’s volume 
may stand for that part of it which consists in the skilled presentation 


, In the charter to Lincoln on p. 260 the phrase “ sell cloth by tally ” should 
read “sell cloth by retail.” The translation as it stands is misleading. 
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and editing of local records; Mr. Furley’s for a fortunately increasing 
fountain of information—the scholar whose professional duties happen 
to lie within reach of an interesting subject of study; Mr. Dudding’s 
for a fountain which we would willingly see increasing—the parish 
incumbent who understands that parishes have their contribution 
to knowledge; and the remaining four books for the attempt to cast 
the results of research into a shape which he who runs to a famous 
town for a few days may, and will, read. 

Every addition to printed Kentish records must be welcomed, even 
if, as in this case, it throws no very new light on Kentish land-holding. 
On this subject Miss Churchill is unable to do more than provide some 
further evidence that the presence of a quit-rent is not a comprehensive 
test of gavelkind, and that, whether Kent ever had a common-field 
system or no, holdings were at any rate scattered. She seems to have 
discovered a new piece of the terminology of rent-payments, the word 
‘“* Joke,”’ which is used for a rent or due in cocks and hens. A more 
curious word is “ gaderaris,’’ in the phrase ‘as hit aperith in old 
rentall and gaderaris there’; the word is quite new to us. There is 
interest, too, in the specimen Miss Churchill provides of a Statute 
Staple bond of the seventeenth century ; her description of one of the 
seals (unfortunately fragmentary) attached to the document looks as 
if the Court of the Staple used a kind of royal seal; the charge on the 
seal, a crowned C. R., must be royal, whereas enough of the lettering 
remains to show “... debi... super. . .,’’ which is clearly a 
Staple phrase. 

Mr. Furley has made an entirely admirable contribution to our 
authorities for borough history. To begin with, he prints entire the 
Winchester College copy of the Usages of the City, and so replaces 
for us the unintelligent and unintelligible English versions of it which 
belong to the City and are about a century later in date. This French 
version (part of which Miss Bateson printed) is not wholly intelligible 
—there is one particularly puzzling phrase which seems to lay down 
certain provisions as to the partitioning of any room in which yarn is 
sold; but it is an excellent thing to have the text for discussion. In 
general, Mr. Furley, quite properly aware that borough history depends 
upon patiently provided studies of boroughs each in the light of their 
own records, gives us an invaluable quantity of facts. We find here 
one more corrective of hasty ideas as to ‘‘ the commonalty ” of a 
borough; in Winchester it was quite clearly a narrow privileged body 
of the citizens, and we perceive that quite indeterminate, yet practical, 
settling down of the town’s personality which produced such an extra- 
ordinary range of meaning for the word “ corporation ” in later cen- 
turies. Mr. Furley is probably right in conjecturing that the burgh- 
mote, for all its fine democratic sound, was no more than the Gild- 
Merchant. It was, no doubt, necessary a little while ago to depreciate 
the influence of the Gild on borough development, because of a tendency 
to identify it with the executive authority of the borough; but the 
time seems to have come for another work of correction, and for a 
careful study of the relation between Gild membership and effective 
citizenship. On the actual incidence of City taxation, again, Mr. 
Furley provides a great many useful facts; and in his chapter on the 
relations of the town with its great ecclesiastical neighbours, the 
Bishop and the Abbot of Hyde, we like especially his reminder that 
records must necessarily be so often records of disputes that our con- 
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ception of those relations may easily be falsified. It is far too often 
forgotten that our sources of knowledge of early centuries of our 
history are, by the nature of the case, preponderantly legal, and that is 
as much as to say that they are not representative of normal conditions. 
Finally, Mr. Furley’s book reminds us how little, on even such an 
important matter as the local administration of justice, a medieval 
borough worried about its exact condition. Here is a large and impor- 
tant town, which, when it does acquire a Mayor, does not thereby 
acquire a chief magistrate. The king’s officers, the bailiffs, remain in 
that position. Moreover, the Mayor’s ‘“ peers” for administrative 
purposes, who are usually the Twenty-Four, are certainly on one 
occasion at least the bailifis. Truly, borough history is as yet in a con- 
dition in which we cannot be too grateful for such honest work as 
Mr. Furley has done. 

Mr. Dudding’s work is of a kind which, as we have said, we would 
gladly see multiplied. The incumbent of a country parish, who is 
apt to complain of the dullness of his lot, would find that both he and 
his flock would benefit by that constant freshening of the mind which 
even a modest attempt upon local records must produce. But we 
would give a word of warning; entire translations of records, such as 
Mr. Dudding gives, are to be deprecated. Anyone who wants the com- 
plete record will want the original; those who cannot use the original 
will not want the whole. If we have a summary of the contents of a 
record we know where we are; if we have a translation we do not know 
any such thing. Mr. Dudding’s knowledge of field-measurements leaves 
something to be desired ; and we would suggest that old Norse Seyla = 
a marsh, may provide him with the place-name derivation he wants. 
He gives us an interesting Account Roll of 33 Edward III and a Court 
Roll of 22 Richard IJ. Again, as in the case of Kent, we have here a 
part of the country on which every scrap of information is valuable, 
apart from any great measure of new light; and we therefore welcome 
Mr. Dudding’s little book. 

Small space is left us for dealing with the other four books. That 
on Canterbury Cathedral makes good use of the material excellently 
provided by Mr. Woodruff and Canon Danks, and the other authorities 
given in the capital bibliography. It is clear and pleasant in style and 
the illustrations are unusually beautiful. Those on Bath, Hastings 
and Lambeth cheer us very much, for they indicate that bad history, 
ignorance of sources and authorities, and confused, unmethodical 
writing in our local guide-books are disappearing completely. Local 
history is rapidly becoming good all the way down the scale. 

R. H. Grerron. 


The Prelude to the Reformation. By R. 8S. ArrowsmitH. 1923. 
xii + 226 pp. S.P.C.K. 8s. 


From a careful study of the evidence supplied by printed editions 
of episcopal registers and by other collections of ecclesiastical documents 
Mr. Arrowsmith has endeavoured, with some success, to draw a picture 
of Church life in England during the period from the age of Wycliffe to 
the Reformation. He has also derived some information from un- 
published registers at Ely and Winchester. He has put his material 
into excellent order, and most of the outstanding features of his 
subject, as disclosed by his authorities, receive illustration and dis- 
cussion, although no attempt is made to deal with the growth of 
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Lollardy and other forms of heresy, and the whole question of popular 
religion is somewhat cursorily handled. A sincere effort to look facts 
squarely in the face cannot but lead even the most sympathetic student 
of the later Middle Ages to confess that the ecclesiastical records of 
the time indicate a very general absence of correspondence between 
faith and practice. It may be inferred from the general tone of his 
book that Mr. Arrowsmith, though studiously moderate in his ex- 
pressions, has no warm affection for medieval systems of doctrine : 
occasionally also he falls into the habit of regarding medieval institu- 
tions and their working from a modern point of view, which causes 
him, on the one hand, to lay too severe stress on the prevalence of 
pluralism and, on the other, to be unduly lenient to the mischievous 
frequency of exchanges of benefices. The state of the religious houses 
is fully and candidly treated, but with singular fairness and readiness 
to admit extenuating circumstances for the faults revealed by visitation 
documents ; while the necessary principle that official records naturally 
deal with the unsatisfactory side of things and cannot be expected to 
dwell upon compensating incidents is thoroughly recognised. The 
evidence of satire and invective is used with caution: Gascoigne, 
indeed, is too cavalierly characterised as a “‘ disappointed place-hunter.” 
If Gascoigne was piqued at being passed over for preferment, a feeling 
on which the cancelled record of his admission to the chancellorship of 
York throws some light, there is little reason for supposing that he 
sought it persistently. The phrase, however, indicates Mr. Arrowsmith’s 
scrupulous desire to be fair to the persons who were the objects of 
Gascoigne’s reiterated criticisms. 

A more searching study of the nature of institutions would have 
improved the book in several respects. Thus, in the account of 
cathedral and collegiate chapters, the conditions which determined the 
residence of canons and, as one of their effects, disposed residentiaries 
to keep their number within limits, seem to be imperfectly grasped. 
It may also be remarked that, although there are late medieval 
examples of such a term as “ preberidary of St. Paul’s,” familiar enough 
in modern usage, it is nevertheless inaccurate: such persons were, 
strictly speaking, canons of cathedral churches and prebendaries of 
the prebends which they held in them. Again, a prebend held with a 
dignity in a cathedral phurch did not constitute plurality; for the 
general theory, though sometimes disregarded, was that the prebend 
was the qualification which gave the dignitary his right, as a canon of 
the church, to a seat and voice in chapter. In his use of the word 
“ chantry,” Mr. Arrowsmith seems to confound the service with the 
chapel in which it was celebrated : if the foundation of a chantry often 
led to the building of a special chapel, this was by no means a necessary 
consequence. The origin of the later medieval type of college in 
chantry foundations, and the essential difference between its constitu- 
tion and that of earlier collegiate chapters, are overlooked, and might 
have been brought out more clearly in the later section, otherwise 
excellent, on medieval schools. It is also a somewhat hasty conclusion 
to assume, as on p. 38, that a licence for services in a private chapel 
during the bishop’s pleasure implies that the grantee was a discontented 

arishioner. A closer observation of the forms of such licences would 
ave checked the writer from this deduction. 

Contents of documents are generally well summarised, though 
sometimes with a little freedom. Bishop Spofford’s mandate to the 
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dean and chapter of Hereford (p. 19) does not state that a market was 
held in the churchyard : the inhonestata commercia of which he com- 
plains refer to the cathedral church itself, and the opera familiaria et 
inhonesta which took place in the churchyard were of a different kind ; 
nor does the comparison of the churchyard regie strate vel campo mean 
that ‘‘ the general aspect of the Close was more befitting a camp than 
a cathedral.” Bishop Mayew’s licence to the prospective presentee to 
the vicarage of Lugwardine to arrange the matter of the pension 
claimed by the resigning incumbent is wrongly represented on p. 48 
as a permission granted to the outgoing vicar because the bishop was 
unwilling to be responsible for the assignment of a special sum. It 
was, on the other hand, a necessary step to the completion of the act 
of resignation : Mr. Arrowsmith may have been misled by the inaccurate 
description of the document in the printed edition of the register. 
On pp. 14 and 15 the inclusive dates for three out of four bishops 
mentioned are wrongly given, and on p. 24 Thomas Chichele’s prebend 
of Bedford Major in Lincoln is construed as a prebend in “ the collegiate 
church of Bedford.” These, however, are small blemishes in a book 
which, as a whole, treats a difficult subject with considerable judgment 
and conspicuous impartiality. There are two good portraits of Bishop 
Fox and Dean Colet, to whose educational reforms a special section is 
devoted. A. Hamitton THompson. 


Histoire poétique du quinziéme siécle. Par Prerre CuHampion. 1923. 
2 vols. xi-+ 395+ 476 pp. Paris: Champion. 


M. PrerRE CHAMPION, who is already well known in this country 


for his work on the life and times of Francois Villon, now contributes 
to the same series two further volumes entitled Histoire poétique 
du quinziéme siécle. The name of the author will tell us what is pro- 
bably not clearly indicated in the title, namely, that the work will 
appeal to historians as much as to students of literature; for M. 
Champion is a chartiste of wide reputation and an authority on the 
fifteenth century. In these two volumes he studies the poetry of the 
century as the ‘‘ moral and sentimental documents ” of the age, and 
he interprets these “‘ confidences lyriques ” in terms of history. The 
book therefore achieves a double object: it isan invaluable commentar 
on the writings of the age, which, being usually symbolic and allegorical, 
are often incomprehensible without a knowledge of their historical 
background ; it is also a history of the times of Charles VII, Philippe le 
Bon and Louis XI, based upon much fresh evidence and presented in a 
new and entertaining form. 

In combining thus the two fields of history and literature, M. 
Champion once again draws attention to the importance of medieval 
literature as the “ écho sonore,” to borrow Victor Hugo’s simile, of the 
society for which it was written. The idea is not new, for it was 
expressed many years ago by Gaston Paris. Yet, in spite of the 
example given us by Ch. V. Langlois and by Funck-Brentano, medieval 
literature is still too often treated only from the philological standpoint, 
in the narrower sense. We thereby neglect a most useful source of 

_} Lugwardine in this place is misprinted ‘‘ Lugwundine,” and several other 
misprints occur in the earlier part of the volume, e.g. ‘‘ Woolsey ’’ for Wookey 
(p. 3), “‘ Misour ” for Mirour (p. 11), ‘‘ Heylesbury ” and “‘ Sheriton ” for Heytes- 
bury and Sherston (p. 24), “Cumberland” for ‘“‘Cumberworth” (p. 365), 
“Childon ” for “ Cheldon ” (p. 44), “ St. Mervyn” for “ St. Merryn ” (p. 48). 
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information, not only as regards the life and customs of the times, 
but also as regards public opinion, which shapes and prepares events 
we are often content just to register. 

These points are well illustrated by the Histoire poétique. The 
central study is that of Alain Chartier, for it is he who voices more 
than any other the aspirations of the times: the desire for peace 
and the restoration of the French king. In the works of Alain Chartier, 
the “‘ king’s secretary,” we follow the fortunes of the dauphin Charles 
after his flight from Paris to the time of his restoration. Love poems, 
which once seemed so insipid, now assume a new interest, with their 
pictures of Charles and his courtiers absorbed in the subtleties of 
amorous debates whilst Salisbury is overrunning the French provinces. 
But that all were not indifferent to the country’s welfare is shown by 
Chartier’s political pamphlets: his Quadrilogue invectif, in which he 
surveys the causes of recent disasters and stigmatises the weakness 
and idleness of the nobles; his letter to the University protesting 
against the Treaty of Troyes; l’Espérance, in which Despair gives 
place to Hope, so soon to be realised by the appearance of Joan of 
Are. But Chartier was not only a writer and a poet: he also served 
the cause of the dauphin abroad as ambassador to the Emperor Sigis- 
mond, to the Pope, to the Duke of Burgundy, and finally to James I of 
Scotland—a mission which was attended with such success that James 
broke off negotiations with England, renewed the Franco-Scotch 
alliance, and agreed to the marriage of Marguerite with the dauphin 
Louis. 

It is only possible to mention the remaining studies, all of which throw 
light upon different aspects of the history of the century. Burgundy 
is represented by Michault Taillevent and Jean Molinet, Brittany by 
Jean Meschinot. We have also a portrait of the weak and tragic figure 
of Charles d’Orleans, for twenty-five years a prisoner in our English 
castles; of maitre Henri Baude, financial agent of Charles and poet 
of the Palais de Justice; of Arnoul Gréban, organist and choir-master 
of Notre-Dame and author of the Mystére de la Passion ; of Francois 
Villon, the child of fifteenth-century Paris. 

Finally, it must be noted that M. Champion has taken as his field 
the most neglected period of French literature. Many of his sources 
still lie in manuscript form in libraries, or, like the writings of Alain 
Chartier, are only accessible in rare sixteenth-century editions. The 
Histoire poétique therefore merits special praise for its useful analyses, 
its long extracts and numerous photographs, which will prove invaluable 
to the student of the period who is unable to consult the original sources. 

F. 8S. SHears. 


History of Ireland. By StepHen Gwynn. 1923. 540 pp. Macmil- 
lan. 12s. 6d. 


Mr. Gwynn’s substantial volume covers the whole history of 
Ireland from legendary times to the election of 1923. He calls it a 
summary outline; it is in fact a popular history written by a literary 
man whose interest in Ireland, though keen, has been general rather 
than scholarly. Mr. Gwynn has read widely, though not exhaustively, 
for the purpose of this book, using published work such as that of 
Lecky, Bagwell, MacNeill, ae Wilson, O’Brien, ete. He does 
not pretend to have made researches of his own, or thrown any fresh 
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light on Iris questions, save for the last twenty years, during which 
he has himself played a public part in Irish politics. Merits of his 
work are that he writes, though as a patriotic Irishman, yet dispassion- 
ately and in a liberal spirit, and that his work utilises for the earlier 
period much of the recent researches of John MacNeill and other Irish 
scholars. Perhaps, however, Mr. Gwynn assumes too readily the 
finality of their findings. In the medieval period he is weak, but from 
1500 the book improves and has interest and many vigorous pages. 
Probably most readers will want to know what he writes of Ireland 
since the rise of Parnell, and here indeed Mr. Gwynn is at his best. 

We do not pretend that Mr. Gwynn has done what is perhaps the 
impossible—written a scientific history of Ireland. But as a general 
survey for the ordinary reader this can be recommended as one that 
will hold the field for the time being. Naturally there are many slips. 
It is easy to go wrong on early Gaelic genealogy, as when Eoghan, 
Conall and Enda are made, correctly, the sons of Niall of the Nine 
Hostages on p. 15, and sons of Laeghaire on p. 17; but, seeing that he 
knew Patrick Pearse, Mr. Gwynn should know better than to call 
him “the son of an English railway-worker and an Irish-speaking 
woman from Connemara.” Pearse’s father, certainly an Englishman, 
was a monumental mason with artistic gifts, and his Irish mother was 
neither of Connemara nor a Gaelic speaker. Thus are legends made, 
even by contemporaries. Considering also that Mr. Gwynn knows, 
we believe, modern Irish, we are surprised at his form “‘ buonaidheacht 
—the maintenance of ‘ buonies ’ or standing soldiers ”’ (p. 213). We 
do not know how he gets this form for the word, which in Irish is 
“buannacht,” military service, generally called in Tudor times 
* bonaght.”’ E. Curtis. 


The Elizabethan Stage. By E. K. CuamBers. 1923. 4 vols. xli + 
388 + 557 + 518 + 467 pp. Clarendon Press. 70s. 


A VERY competent critic, Mr. A. W. Pollard, has described Dr. 
Chambers’ magnum opus as standing to other treatises on the same 
subject as the Dictionary of National Biography stands to other 
biographical dictionaries, or the Oxford English Dictionary to other 
English dictionaries; and from this comprehensive verdict few good 
judges will dissent. The encyclopedic character of the work may be 
indicated by reference to the chapter dealing with the eleven Boy 
Companies, the twenty-four Adult Companies, the Italian Players in 
England and the English Players on the Continent; or the chapter 
on Actors where, arranged dictionarywise, we find whatever has been 
discovered of over five hundred players; or the chapter on the sixteen 
Public and two Private Theatres, with its discussion of their sites, 
history, structure and conduct; or the chapter on Playwrights 
—alphabetical again—and their plays bibliographically considered ; 
or the invaluable appendices, where are gathered not only a Court 
Calendar of amusements! and an inventory of Court payments, but 
most useful collections of documents of criticism and documents 
bearing on the control of the stage, as well as full lists of academic 


' [This is a fully documented itinerary, giving the migrations of the Court 
from 17 Nov. 1558 to 23 April 1616, of great value to any one studying that 
period in detail. Fora note on other contents of the book specially interesting to 


research workers in history see the Bulletin of the Institute of Historical Research, 
June 1924.—E. J. D.] 
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plays, and plays printed, lost or in MS. It is indeed no exaggeration 
to say that compared with earlier work Mr. Chambers’ volumes impress 
one as carrying an air of almost definitive completeness. 

This mastery of the minutize of a complicated subject will not 
obscure the simplicity of the general design or the distinction that 
marks all Mr. Chambers writes. The Elizabethan stage, he finds, 
won an economic independence because it enjoyed the patronage of a 
humanistic Court. Without this protection it would have been crushed 
by the opposing powers of municipal authority and Puritanism. 
He opens, therefore, with a study of the Court, the machinery of the 
Household, the place in that machinery of the Revels Office and a 
review of the kind of entertainment that that office superintended. 
He is thus able to show how under Court protection the actor won a 
limited but secure status in the commonweal. To lay out capital 
on a permanent habitation is a sign of security or stability. James 
Burbage and Philip Henslowe were the first builders; but whilst the 
Burbages based their organisation on the principle of fellowship, 
Henslowe was a capitalist. It was the co-operators who won the day 
and became the King’s Players. Mr. Chambers’ article on the financial 
aspect of the actors’ business is an able piece of constructive work. 
From the Actors we pass to the Companies and from the Companies 
to their Theatres, and finally, having realised the great variety of 
conditions under which plays were produced, we are led to the problem 
of staging. Here Mr. Chambers very properly refuses to recognise a 
typical Elizabethan stage. He follows the more difficult course of 
allowing for the variation of practice in the different theatres public 
and private that he finds indicated in the stage directions and elsewhere 
in the plays extant. And here it may be added that, whilst he never 
deviates into a literary judgment, Mr. Chambers displays a remarkable 
knowledge of the whole body of Elizabethan drama. Finally the general 
design is completed in a chapter dealing with the printing of the plays 
and the bibliographical problems that of late have been exciting so 
much interest. 

If Mr. Chambers has a thesis it is that the influence of the Court 
not only saved the Elizabethan stage, but gave to its drama its dis- 
tinctive qualities. This is probably incontrovertible; but Court 
affairs are well documented, whilst popular history is poor in records. 
Perhaps the Court protected what it found worth protecting, just as it 
grants to-day the privilege of purveying; but the purveyors, like the 
Burbages, first establish their claims to recognition in the rough 
competition of the popular world. A. W. REED. 


Calendar of MSS. at Hatfield House : Part XIV. Edited by E. Sauts- 
BuRY, for the Historical MSS. Commission, 1923. xviii + 406 
pp. H.M. Stationery Office. 8s. 


Tx1s volume marks, not the completion, but a definite stage in 
one of the most important sections of the Commission’s work. The 
first volume of the Hatfield MSS. was published in 1883, and now, after 
a lapse of forty years, the last remnants belonging to Elizabeth’s 
reign have been garnered. Though many of the most interesting 
documents in this collection had been published in two stout folio 
volumes by Haynes and Murdin in the eighteenth century, the Com- 
mission’s work has shed much new light upon Elizabethan history, 
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and outside the calendars of State Papers there is no more important 
rinted collection of documents for the period. The continuance of 
the calendar into James I’s reign may prove of even greater service 
to historians. 

The present volume, consisting of addenda, is of a miscellaneous 
character. Most of the documents belong to the years 1596-1603, 
and the subjects chiefly represented are Irish affairs, the Essex rebellion, 
and correspondence with France and Scotland. Some of the most 
important letters, those passing between England and Scotland, 
which, unknown to the queen, accomplished the peaceful transference 
of the throne, are merely itemised, since they have already been pub- 
lished by Bruce in the Camden Society series. But other letters on 
the same subject, from Cecil, are now printed, and reveal again the 
delicate position of the secretary, set between a mistress who would 
“as soon give ear to her mortuary ” as ever admit any title to the 
throne (p. 187), and a king, soon to be his master, who clung obstinately 
to suspicions of Cecil sown by Essex. “I... take no great pleasure 
in the present,’ wrote Cecil, in a recurrent fit of depression, ‘‘ wherein 
the best can be but pain and peril; nor do desire to live until the future, 
when I shall think I have made a great purchase if my innocency may 
be so happy as to escape an undeserved ruin and oppression ”’ (p. 209). 
On Irish affairs there are suggestions of great wisdom and moderation 
by Lord Mountjoy. ‘‘ I am persuaded if a penny in the pound which 
hath been spent in pena (for this kind of war is but pena, a chastise- 
ment of rebels) had been spent in premis, that is, in rewarding and 
contenting, things had never grown to this extremity. The keeping 
of the principal persons Irish in terms of contentment and without 
just particular of complaint, and generally the carrying of an even 
course between the English and the Irish, whether it be in competition 
or controversy, as if they were one nation . . . is one of the best 
medicines of that estate.” He even urges religious toleration (pp. 
239-42). 

Not the least interesting of the contents of this volume, though 
very briefly calendared, are the innumerable petitions to Burghley 
and Cecil. They range over all subjects. One is for a warrant to 
exhibit two camels throughout the realm which had been brought 
from Germany to be offered to the queen, but as she would not suitably 
acknowledge the present and the petitioner could not afford to give 
her the camels, they had been left an embarrassment on his hands. 
Another petition is a curious illustration of how the absence of a large 
Civil Service acting as a professional advisory body to the Govern- 
ment opened the way for private individuals to offer their nostrums 
for the better government of the realm. The petitioner, a goldsmith, 
has a plan, the fourth benefit of which is that it will bring “ some 
recompense to himself and all men, without injury to any.” No 
endorsement tells us how his attractive offer was received. Archi- 
tects and antiquaries should take note of the large number of plans? 
of Tudor buildings and designs for interiors, etc., which are referred 
to in this volume. J. E. NEALE. 


1 (Those of the priory of Holy Trinity or Christchurch, Aldgate (Calendar, 
p. 48), have been reproduced in the Home Counties Magazine, vol. ii (1900), with 
a note by W. R. Lethaby, who also contributed to that journal, vol. v (1903), the 
similar ones of St. Stephen’s, Westminster, in 1593, mentioned in vol. iv of the 
Calendar, p. 449.—E. J. D.} 
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Mary, Queen of Scots and the Babington Plot. Edited, from the original 
documents in the Public Record Office, the Yelverton MSS. and 
elsewhere, by J. H. Potten, 8.J. cexii+ 184 pp. Scottish 
History Soc. 

The Indictment of Mary Queen of Scots. Edited, from a manuscript 
in the University Library at Cambridge, hitherto unpublished, 
by Mas.-Gen. R. H. Manon, C.B., C.S.I. 54 pp. 1923. Cam- 
bridge Univ. Press. 5s. 


AN interesting study in historical method is provided by a com- 
parison of these two books. General Mahon leaves his facts to speak 
for themselves, and they rouse in us considerable sympathy for the 
unfortunate Mary of Scotland; Father Pollen attempts to make us 
believe that Babington and his associates were misguided enthusiasts 
and Elizabeth’s ministers villains of the deepest dye, and an unreason- 
ing desire to oppose his conclusions is the result. 

General Mahon describes the document which he publishes as being 
probably an early form, by George Buchanan, of the indictment, 
known as the Book of Articles, exhibited against Mary in December 
1568. Both it and the better known Detection are based on Buchanan’s 
De Maria Scotorum Regina, but “‘ the Detection . . . is a close, almost 
literal rendering of the Latin, made in 1671 and done by an English- 
man. This paper on the other hand is a free rendering of the same 
Latin done by a Scotsman and of a date prior to December, 1568.” 
General Mahon stresses Buchanan’s connection with Lennox, and indi- 
cates how, at first, their story of Kirk o’ Field altered according to the 
variations of official opinion at Scottish headquarters. The indictment 
itself is at best garbled evidence, at worst a scurrilous libel. 

An interesting question raised by Father Pollen’s treatment of the 
Babington conspiracy lies in his suggestion that the legend of the readi- 
ness of the Catholic princes of Europe to restore Catholicism in England 
by force was a Protestant fiction, adopted with fatal consequences 
to themselves by Babington and his colleagues. The documents 
which Father Pollen prints include the confessions and examinations 
of Babington and others, the letters of Gilbert Gifford, and the secret 
correspondence of Queen Mary. It is a tragic story of misguided 
energies; the cruelty and lack of humanity which mark the age are 
very apparent, and in this respect there is little to choose between 
either party. By blackening Elizabeth’s government to the utmost 
of his power and by excusing the conspirators, as far as, and often 
beyond, the extent which plausibility permits, Father Pollen alienates 
the sympathy which the documents might cause us to give to Babington 
and his friends. He concludes: ‘“ That Elizabeth was ever in the 
least peril either from this or any other conspiracy still stands without 
historical proof,’’ and no doubt bases this surprising assertion on 
his theory that Walsingham’s agents laid snares for the plotters, and 
then tempted them to plot. Yet the conspirators definitely included 
the assassination of Elizabeth in their schemes—surely sufficient 
cause for anxiety on Elizabeth’s part. The approval given by certain 
eminent Catholics to assassination is attributed by Father Pollen 
to ‘formalism or laxity’ induced by the derogatory moral effects 
of the ban against William of Orange; he takes a very different view 
when Elizabeth’s ministers pursue their country’s enemies to death, 
this he prefers to describe as “ blood-lust.” The assassination plan 
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is the damning fact which no palliatives can obliterate. Father Pollen 
makes an ingenious attempt to show that Mary withheld her approval 
of Elizabeth’s assassination in her letter to Babington of 17/27 July 
1586, but his arguments are unconvincing, for the letter contains no 
dissent from any part of the plot, and in his own words “ the whole 
tone . . . is that of gratitude and approval.”’ 

Father Pollen’s enthusiasm and ability are well known, and the 
manuscripts he reproduces are valuable historical evidence. Perhaps 
not the least reason why thanks are dve to him is that he shakes one 
out of the complacency, with which one is apt to regard the reign of 
Elizabeth, and reminds one of the truth, which he himself sometimes 
forgets, that no one party in religion or politics has the monopoly 
of virtue. Fiorence M. G. HicHam. 


A History of British Baptists. By W. H. Wuititey, LL.D. 1923. 
xii -+ 381 pp. Griffin. 10s. 6d. 

Dr. WuitLey is the Secretary of the Baptist Historical Society 
and has done a good deal of research into Free Church origins. He 
was, therefore, altogether a proper person to give the Angus Lectures 
on Baptist History. The volume before us contains the substance 
of these lectures with a great deal of additional matter, and is so 
thorough a piece of work that it will probably for a long time be 
the standard authority on the subject. The subject is dealt with from 
a strictly historical point of view, but is much more than a dry record 
of facts. Dr. Whitley is a profound believer in the truth and necessity 
of the Baptist witness and has a great deal that is very excellent to 
say in justification of his belief. He follows the story of the develop- 
ment of the Baptist churches from their beginnings in about 1609 to 
the present time, distinguishing always between the general Baptists 
and the particular, though without going very deeply into the theo- 
logical grounds of their difference. He does not confine himself to 
the story of this country alone, but throws a good deal of light on 
the position and mission of the Baptist churches in America and in 
the colonies, as well as on their missionary activities in India, China, 
Africa and South America. Apart from his enthusiastic championship 
of the general intention of the Baptist witness in the Christian church, 
he lays special stress on two main points. In the first place, he con- 
tends that the early British Baptist churches were both in origin and 
temper quite independent of the Continental Anabaptists. But, while 
it is quite true that Baptists in this country remained comparatively 
free from those excesses both of thought and action which marred the 
Anabaptists of the Continent, it is hardly possible to make out a case 
for their entire independence. In view of the close connection between 
the Continental movement and that of this country, and of the relations 
between John Smyth and Helwys and their Continental brethren, it 
stands to reason that they could not have remained altogether unin- 
fluenced by the Continental movement, though it is greatly to their 
credit that they were not led astray by its extravagances. 

The other important point which Dr. Whitley makes is that the 
Baptists were the true pioneers of religious liberty in this country, 
and that they were the first to show that the independent theory of the 
church did not involve isolation, but was quite compatible with genuine 
fellowship. He is, perhaps, a little too hard on the early Congregation- 
alists, who, no doubt, carried independency to an extreme, though 
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they were not lacking in the spirit of brotherhood. But in view of 
present conditions his insistence on the connexional character of the 
Baptist regime from the first is certainly interesting. 

It goes without saying that Dr. Whitley’s treatment of the 
historical situation is very careful and thorough. He tells the whole 
story without fear or favour, and he has produced a record of which 
his denomination may well be proud and which will remain a store- 
house of information for all future students of the subject. 

W. B. Sersre. 


English Colonies in Guiana and on the Amazon, 1604-1668. By 
J. A. WituiaMson. 1923. 191 pp. Clarendon Press. 12s. 6d. 


Tus book is the result of an immense amount of labour, and Dr. 
Williamson must be congratulated on the patience and industry with 
which he has gathered together the scattered and fragmentary evidence 
on which he has built up his story of British colonisation in Guiana, 
The paucity of evidence obtainable from documents at the Public 
Record Office, at least for events before 1660, is most noticeable, and 
it is not till we come to the story of Willoughby’s colony of Surinam 
that a really full and connected story can be told—in this case enlivened 
by the local colour drawn from the famous novel Oroonoko by Mrs. 
Aphra Behn. The earlier ventures seem like lights twinkling through 
a fascinating haze, and our knowledge is pieced together from con- 
temporary printed accounts, from hints derived from Spanish and 
Portuguese sources, from Colonel Scott’s famous narrative, and from 
chance manuscripts in the Record Office and other places. 

It is a great advantage to students of the West Indies to have here 
a connected account of the English attempts to settle on the Amazon 
and the other rivers of Guiana. Mr. Williamson shows clearly how 
the first aim of gold-seeking and trading gave place gradually to that 
of planting sugar and tobacco, but the early private enterprises, anc 
later the Guiana and the Amazon companies, alike ended in failure. 
James I was unwilling to support trespassers on land claimed by the 
Spaniard, while financially the enterprises never received a sound back- 
ing from the City : there were more attractive investments to be had. 
After 1623 the Portuguese bestirred themselves, and from their fortress 
of Pardé gradually cleared the Amazon of foreign settlements. Despite 
trade rivalry in other areas, in Guiana the English and Dutch frequently 
acted in close co-operation, so it is particularly unfortunate that 
Surinam, the one successful English colony here, should have fallen to 
the Dutch attack. This settlement was different from all other 
attempts in this region, for its founders were practical men, planters 
from Barbados, who were not bothered with fanciful schemes from 
London, nor hampered by communal ownership: they soon had both 
banks of their river lined with such prosperous plantations that their 
jealous competitors of Barbados were glad when the Treaty of Breda 
confirmed the Dutch in their recent capture of the colony. , 

Mr. Williamson shows great skill in the difficult task of handling 
his very elusive material, and the system he adopts of giving at the 
head of each chapter a summary of the authorities on which it is based 
is admirable for a book of this type; but we should have welcomed 
a brief note on the range of documents included in the Blue Book 
Venezuela, No. 3 (1896), and in the Report of the United States Com- 
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mission on the Venezuela Boundary. A small criticism we would offer 
is that the index is too meagre; the text of the book itself shows the 
close relation between the Guiana ventures and the settlement of the 
West Indian islands, but it is impossible to trace this from the index ; 
Jamaica, Tobago, St. Kitts are not listed, while Barbados, which 
is frequently mentioned in the book, has only two references in the 
index. C. 8. 8. Hicnam. 


Allahabad University Studies in History. Vol. I. History of Jahangir. 
By Brent Prasap. 1922. xx + 502 pp. Milford. 17s. 6d. 
The Story of Satara. By Masor B. D. Basu, I.M.S. (Retired). 1922. 

xxxii + 542 pp. Modern Review Office, Calcutta. 10 rupees. 


Mr. Beni Prasav’s History of Jahangir is an excellent piece of re- 
search work, written throughout in a restrained and impartial, but, at the 
same time, appreciative manner, and is particularly interesting as a 
tribute by a Hindu scholar to the memory of a Muhammadan ruler. 
It is, in fact, the first satisfactory account of Jahangir (born 1569, reigned 
1605-1627), one, possibly the least, of the four great Mughal emperors. 
Mr. Prasad here presents us with a very vivid account of the Mughal 
Court in its palmy days, its external magnificence and splendour and 
the internal intrigues, jealousy and treachery which hampered the 
progress of the Mughal arms and rendered fruitless their successes. 
He gives us contemporary descriptions of the great buildings then 
erected, and illustrates the difficulties of the military operations by 
lucid sketches of the country in which they were conducted. Of the 
general life and condition of the people one, naturally, does not expect 
very much in a work of this kind, but the outbreaks of influenza and 
bubonic plague in 1618 are not neglected. 

Mr. Beni Prasad praises especially the religious toleration practised 
by Akbar and Jahangir. It won for them the strong support of their 
Hindu subjects, just as the intolerance of Aurangzeb paved the way 
for the fall of the Mughal Empire. He dwells, almost lovingly, on 
Jahangir’s good qualities, ascribing the errors of his later life to that 
intemperance which was the hereditary failing of his family. His 
quarrel with his father, Akbar, he attributes, probably correctly, to 
causes beyond his own control. The scandal attaching to his marriage 
with Nur Jahan he dismisses as a myth, never dreamt of until after 
his death; and, in truth, wherever intrigue is as rife as it was in the 
Mughal Court, it may be taken as axiomatic that any scandal which is 
not heard of until after a great man’s death is ipso facto absolutely false. 
One wishes that Mr. Beni Prasad could have cleared Jahangir’s memory 
of the stain of connivance in the tragic death of his eldest son, Prince 
Khusrau, like himself the son of a Rajput Princess, and the popular 
favourite; but he explains, without excusing, this crime as the result 
of his uxorious submission to the imperious will of his wife, Nur Jahan. 
It is difficult to share the author’s admiration for this great lady. 
Whilst one does not forget her many good qualities, one feels that her 
greed for power overmastered her judgment when she set up the worth- 
less Shahryar as a candidate for so great a throne; and the reality of 
her love for the State as well as for her husband must be doubted when 
it appears that she fomented quarrels between Jahangir and Shah 
Jahan, the ablest of his sons, and by intolerable and unceasing per- 
secution drove the latter into rebellion. 

The History is admirably documented and is supplied with a very 
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useful bibliography. To some readers perhaps the most interesting 
part will be the tenth chapter, which contains a brief and clear account 
of the Mughal system of government. It would be ungracious, where 
so much is excellent, to do more than mention some defects of style 
and diction, the numerous misprints and the absence of many important 
names from the map at the end of the book, all of which will, without 
doubt, be corrected in a later edition; but what is really disappointing 
in the story is the absence of any really fine character amongst the 
leading men who surrounded Jahangir. This, however, is not the fault 
of the author, who, with evident unwillingness, is forced to record the 
ambition, treachery and corruption of men distinguished by both 
courage and ability. Considering the book therefore simply as a 
contribution to real history, the Allahabad University is to be con- 
gratulated upon the first volume of its new series. 

The Story of Satara is a controversial compilation. When the 
Peshwa, the de facto Chief of the Marathas, was overthrown, in 1818, 
by the British, the latter, partly to conciliate Maratha feeling and 
partly in recognition of the moral assistance rendered by his joining 
them, allowed Pratap Singh, the descendant of the great Sivaji, to 
retain the Principality of Satara, and concluded with him, in 1819, a 
Treaty, which they interpreted as implying his complete dependence 
on the Company, but which he interpreted as leaving him in the position 
of an allied but independent sovereign. In 1839, the Bombay Govern- 
ment suspecting him of intriguing with their enemies, he was deposed 
and his brother Appa Sahib put in his place. Appa Sahib died in 
1848 after adopting a son, whom the British refused to acknowledge 
as successor to the Principality. Major Basu, in the present volume, 
seeks to show that the evidence upon which Pratap Singh was declared 
guilty was, if not actually concocted or suborned by the Bombay 
Government, at any rate quite unsatisfactory, and that the refusal to 
approve of the adoption of a successor by Appa Sahib was a mere 
excuse for annexing the country in defiance of all law and justice. A 
very large number of documents bearing on the question was printed 
by order of Parliament, and from these Major Basu has selected such 
as best support his contentions, either for quotation or insertion in 
extenso. Major Basu’s case, as thus presented, would be a very strong 
one, were it not that the bitterness with which he expresses himself 
in reference to every one, whether Indian or British, Brahman or 
Christian, who appeared in opposition to the claims of the two Rajas, 
forces the reader to make an even larger ‘‘ discount for prejudice ” than 
is ordinarily necessary in regard to any ex parte statement. It is, how- 
ever, well known that the case of Satara produced a feeling of great 
alarm amongst the Indian Chiefs and Princes, who had concluded 
treaties placing themselves more or less completely under the power of 
the East India Company. In all probability they thought that Pratap 
Singh had been harshly treated; but what touched them most deeply 
was the refusal to accept the adoption made by Appa Sahib, for the 
right to adopt was such an ancient and valued privilege that its with- 
drawal, in the case of a family which, as far as regards internal govern- 
ment of their State, had been uniformly praised by the paramount 
Power, filled them with the fear that no Treaty could protect them 
from a change in the Company’s policy or from the whims and caprices 
of the Company’s servants. This apprehension was, undoubtedly, one 
of the many causes of the Indian Mutiny. 8. C. Hitt. 
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The Life and Works of Sir Henry Mainwaring. Edited by G. E. 
Manwarine. 2 vols. xvii + 375+ 303 pp. Navy Records 
Soc., vols. 54, 56. 


Sm Henry MAINWARING was born in 1587; in 1611 he received 

a commission from the Lord High Admiral to proceed against the 
irates who were infesting the Bristol Channel, and in 1653 he died : 
his active career, therefore, coincided almost exactly with a period 
that is often considered one of the least creditable in English naval 
history. This view Mr. G. E. Manwaring sets out to combat; one 
cannot say that in this he achieves great success, and his attempt 
to expand what might have been a good short article on the life of 
Sir Henry Mainwaring into a volume of well over 300 pages which 
essays to tell in detail the whole naval history of England during his 
lifetime has lamentable results. Sir Henry, who after all was not a 
man of first-class distinction and about whom comparatively little 
of interest is known, is completely submerged; the reader gets little 
clear conception of his personality, and that portion of his career 
which would most have repaid investigation—his piratical life on 
the Barbary coast—has had little new light thrown upon it. This is 
the more to be regretted as Mainwaring seems to have been a really 
excellent pirate; but the whole fascinating history of the English 
freebooters of the first half of the seventeenth century is one of which 
English scholars know far too little. Indeed, a not unfair idea of 
the method Mr. Manwaring has adopted in writing this biography is 
conveyed by his own words at the commencement of Chapter XIII, 
where he says that as nothing is known about Sir Henry during the 
four months after he left Jersey “ it will perhaps not be considered 
out of place to give a brief résumé of the doings of the Navy during 
this period ” (Vol. i, p. 326). 

Of the navy under Charles I Mr. Manwaring takes, we feel, much 
too optimistic a view. He certainly says something of the corruption 
among the officials and of the bad conditions which made the sailors’ 
life a hell; but he lays far too little stress on the fact that the use 
of bad materials, the lack of adequate repairs and the frequent faults 
in constructional design militated seriously against any real naval 
efficiency, and when he talks of the “‘ splendid spirit ” which no doubt 
animated the English fleet in the Downs in 1639, he is indulging in a 

leasant patriotic hypothesis which is not supported by what we 

now of the ordinary sailor’s attitude at this time towards the royal 
service. The general moral effect of the ship-money fleets is also 
rather exaggerated, and surely it is scarcely true to say that the 
majority of the ship-money writs of 1636 were executed with great 
facility (Vol. i, p. 234). 

And in matters of detail there is room for correction: the state- 
ment on p. 285 (Vol. i) that there was some reason to believe that 
Oquendo’s fleet was directed in 1639 against England is not borne 
out by Gardiner’s History to which Mr. Manwaring refers, for Gardiner 
first speaks of this idea as a “cloud of rumour” and then states 
definitely that it was unfounded (History, ix, 69). That Sir John 
Eliot was at one time a Vice-Admiral of Devon hardly qualifies him 
to be spoken of as a representative of the navy (Vol. i, p. 207). Main- 
waring was not appointed Rear-Admiral in 1637 (Vol. i, p. xxii); he 
was intriguing for the position and failed to get it. There is no 
justification for calling Mainwaring a “ victim of Spanish perfidy ” ; 
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he had no one but himself to blame if the Spaniards viewed his rather 
dubious activities with considerable interest. The despatch of the 
English ships to aid the Venetians in 1618 was not “ simply due to 
the patriotic impulses of a few merchants” (Vol. i, p. 41), but to the 
good sound ducats the Venetians were prepared to pay for their 
hire. 

There is also an almost pathetic belief in the rectitude of Sir Henry’s 
character and motives. Everything that he says about himself 
receives implicit acceptance, even though it comes from the “ Dis- 
course on Pirates’ which was obviously intended to represent his 
actions in the best light to his sovereign; in particular, the charges 
which moved Zouch to discharge him from the Lieutenancy of Dover 
Castle in 1623 are dismissed without any real examination, though 
in fact they presupposed conduct not at all unlikely in a man used to 
the rather unbridled life of a Barbary pirate. Moreover, the nomina- 
tion in 1624 of a burgess for Dover by the Lord Warden was a perfectly 
regular proceeding and not one dictated by special spite against 
Mainwaring, and it is interesting to note that he was no more success- 
ful when a new writ was issued. It is probable also that reference 
to the Privy Council Register would add further facts to Mr. Man- 
waring’s biography: it certainly shows that Sir Henry, probably in 
1613, obtained a license from the Admiralty to sail to the Guinea 
coast and a commission to capture pirates and on the way turned 
pirate himself, and that it was in August of that year (not in 1614) that 
he and his consort the Nightingale captured the two ships belonging 
to Valentine Blake of Galway, so putting at least one of the men who 
had stood security for his good behaviour to very considerable personal 
inconvenience, to say the least. The whole story can be read in the 
Acts of the Privy Council, 1613-14 (pp. 407, 424-6, 430, 435-6, 450, 
480). 

Volume ii consists of Sir Henry Mainwaring’s works. The “ Dis- 
course on Pirates” is a short but racy account of those gentry and 
their ways; the ‘‘Seaman’s Dictionary”’ should be valuable to 
students of naval history on account of its explanations of the obscure 
terms used in connection with the seventeenth-century ship and its 
navigation. Both these were well worth reprinting. 

E. R. Apatr. 


Recueil des instructions données aux Ambassadeurs et Ministres de 
France depuis les traités de Westphalie jusqu’a la Révolution fran- 
gaise, publié sous les auspices de la Commission des archives 
diplomatiques au Ministére des Affaires Etrangéres: XXI, 
Hollande. Introduction et notes par L. ANpRf et EmmLe Bovr- 
GEo1s. Tome premier, 1648-1697; tome deuxiéme, 1698-1730. 
1922. 192 pp. Paris: Boccard. 


THESE are the first volumes that have appeared in this collection 
since 1913. The Recueil des instructions has well earned its repu- 
tation, and the new volumes do not fall below the level set by the 
earlier editors, amongst whom one finds many of the best names 
in French historical scholarship, like Albert Sorel (Austria), Gabriel 
Hanotaux (Rome), Morel Fatio (Spain), Rambaud (Russia), Wadding- 
ton (Prussia). When Holland is completed, England will be the 
only country of any importance that is still missing in the series, 
and it will probably not be long before that gap, too, is filled. 
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All these publications are built on the same plan. There is a 
general introduction reviewing France’s relations with the country 
in question over the whole period dealt with in the volume, and an 
explanatory note at the opening of each chapter containing the in- 
structions given to one particular Ambassador. These explanatory 
notes are generally most instructive, as they are based on the diplo- 
matic correspondence in the Archives des Affaires Etrangéres, from 
which extracts are as a rule liberally quoted. As to the instructions 
themselves, they are of more than ordinary interest for a reason 
which is justly stated in the report of the Président de la Commission 
des archives diplomatiques, 15 Dec. 1882, in which he described the 
scheme to the Minister of Foreign Affairs : 

“Tl était de coutume autrefois, lors du départ de chaque am- 
bassadeur, de rédiger une instruction étendue qui contenait l’exposé 
des relations antérieures de la France avec la cour auprés de laquelle 
le ministre était accrédité, ’état des questions pendantes entre les 
deux cabinets, enfin le tracé de la ligne de conduite jugée la plus 
avantageuse pour l’avenir.” 

It is obvious from their contents that for these instructions the 
Minister drew upon the knowledge of those who were most intimately 
acquainted with the country to which the Ambassador was being 
sent, and particularly of the Ambassador who was leaving. In many 
instances, therefore, these instructions remind one of nothing so 
much as of the celebrated Venetian relazioni, nor are the best of them 
inferior to those. As a model of what they could be I mention the 
instruction for the President De Thou (1657), which occurs in the 
present volume. It was not unknown to Dutch historians, as it 
was already printed by Groen van Prinsterer in his Archives de la 
maison d’Orange-Nassau, but it is now accompanied by the actual 
secret memorandum of his predecessor Chanut, on conditions in the 
Dutch Republic, which contains many more curious and important 
details about parties and persons, political tendencies, religion and 
trade. There is all the difference in the world between such an 
account, so full of realities, as well as the very careful and precise 
instructions based on them, and the vague and general, not to say 
conventional, documents with which English diplomatists used to be 
sent abroad and of which specimens can now be studied in the new 
—_ of British Diplomatic Instructions edited for the Royal Historical 

ociety. 

M. Bourgeois’ introduction to the Holland volume gives a very 
useful account of the diplomatic relations between the two countries, 
to which one might only object that it is written without a sufficient 
understanding of the Dutch point of view and with a too ready 
acceptance of the French case whatever it might be at any particular 
moment. One might say, in the words of the preface to the new 
Cambridge History of British Foreign Policy, that the authors (for 
the same remark applies to M. André, who is presumably responsible 
for the introductions to the several chapters) have taken up “ a national 
point of view ” and show throughout a “ regard for the interests, and 
above all for the honour, of” France. An excellent thing in itself, 
but a little more detachment would not seem unsuitable in historians. 


One cannot help thinking that the war has had its effect on this atti- 
tude of historians towards the foreign policy of their several countries. 
In 1885, for instance, Albert Sorel could observe with perfect detach- 
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ment that the feature which distinguishes all who have ever worked 
on French foreign policy, however various in other respects their 
methods might be, was “ l’adresse & fonder sur des prétextes nouveaux 
des prétentions séculaires et & justifier par le droit établi et la philo- 
sophie & la mode |’exécution d’un méme dessein” (l’Europe et la 
Revolution frangaise, I, 270). M. Bourgeois, on the contrary, appears 
to take seriously the legal pretentions to the Spanish monarchy, 
which Louis XIV advanced on behalf of his son, and even those which 
were founded on the so-called devolution right with respect to certain 
parts of the Southern Netherlands (pp. xxv and xxviii). In M. 
André’s text, too, one misses the recognition of the plain fact that 
Louis XIV’s ambitions left the Republic no choice, unless she was 
willing to become a vassal state of France, but to oppose French 
policy and to look for allies amongst all those powers whose interests 
were equally threatened by the new imperialism. 

The authors, although perhaps not over well read in the newest 
Dutch historical literature, have very diligently and on the whole 
with praiseworthy accuracy annotated their work and striven to 
make plain the path of non-Dutch readers, who are apt to stumble 
over the intricacies of Dutch history. The text which connects the 
instructions themselves is packed with interesting extracts from the 
Correspondance de Hollande. Altogether a very important publica- 
tion, which no one who studies the diplomatic history of the period 
can in future afford to leave unused. 

The above had been written when the second volume of the 
Holland instructions appeared; a third volume is to follow. Its 
interest is not less than that of the preceding volume. The period 
includes the war of the Spanish Succession, and there is a good deal 
of new and most instructive material relating to the abortive negotia- 
tions of 1705-11. The editors’ introductions to the several instructions 
of those years are based on the Ambassadors’ letters and give well- 
documented accounts of the actual negotiations. The instructions 
themselves, as is only natural in a period when ordinary diplomatic 
relations were interrupted, do not contain much information on the 
domestic affairs of the Republic after the death of William III. 

After the peace of Utrecht this becomes again different, and there 
is no finer example of a “ relazione”’ among the instructions in these 
two volumes than the ‘“‘ mémoire instructif’? which the Ambassador 
de Fénelon composed in 1728 for the benefit of a chargé d’affaires who 
was to stay at the Hague while M. de Fénelon represented his Govern- 


1 The work is not altogether without those little mistakes which it seems almost 
impossible for French or English historians to avoid when writing about the 
history of the Dutch Republic. I will only mention a few instances, M. Bour- 
geois writes: ‘‘8 juillet 1672 les Etats Généraux confiaient A Guillaume III le 
stathoudérat & vie dans toute la République’’; but the States-General had 
nothing to do with the stadtholdership, which was a provincial charge; more- 
over, William III never was stadtholder in all the seven provinces. English 
names, too, seem to be unfamiliar to the editors. Oliver St. John, the Chief 
Justice, who was sent on a mission to the Hague in 1651, is described as “ lord 
Saint-Jean,” while the good Scottish name of Macdowel must —— strange 
to British readers in the form (taken from some Dutch source as I suspect) of 
Makdoel. In a note on p. 145 some prominent members of the republican party 
about 1657 are mentioned, C. Bicker, however, whose name occurs in that list, 
had died in 1654. Another Amsterdam burgomaster who played a very im- 

rtant part through his relationship with De Witt, C. de Graeff van Zuidpolsbroek, 
is not mentioned at all, 
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ment at the Congress of Soissons. Dutch historians have recognised 
its importance ever since the late Professor Bussemaker published 
it in the Bijdragen en Mededeelingen of the Utrecht Historisch Ge- 
nootschap in 1909. No more than in the case of the instruction for 
the President de Thou is the fact of its having already been published 
mentioned by the present editors, an omission which, it seems to me, 
calls for criticism, whether it be intentional or due to insufficient 
knowledge of Dutch historical publications. 
P. GEYL. 


America and the Atlantic. By Vice-Apmrirat G. A. BALLarp, R.N., 
C.B. 1923. xii + 351 pp. Duckworth. 10s. 6d. 


ADMIRAL BALLARD is a modest disciple of Admiral Mahan. He has 
written an essay on history and sea-power of scope almost equal to 
the master’s. It isa well-written, provocative exposition of the theory 
that sea-power was the determining factor in the settlement, partition, 
and emancipation of both Americas. Unfortunately it is the sort of 
general survey that will mislead average readers, and leave historians 
cold; because the author’s reasoning is not analytic, like Admiral 
Mahan’s, but deductive; and his grasp of the essential facts and factors, 
within the wide sweep of his survey, defective. 

In so far as he follows Mahan, Admiral Ballard is safe. The world 
is already persuaded that the English naval victories of 1588, 1665-72, 
1759 and 1805, and the French victory of 1781 off the Capes of the 
Chesapeake, had a decisive influence on American history. It is also 
worth pointing out that the Spanish conquest of the Aztecs and Incas 
would have been far more difficult had those peoples attained even so 
modest an aptitude at shipbuilding as the Europeans of the later 
Bronze Age. But the Admiral endeavours to drive his maritime 
determinism into waters of which he has little knowledge, and where the 
master pilot never ventured. Even a slight acquaintance with the 
history of France would have prevented the author from attributing 
the early French neglect of Canada to fear of English sea-power. It is 
far from true that the English colonists as a whole sided with Charles I, 
and it is not likely that the loyal Barbadians and Virginians were 
influenced by “an instinctive understanding of the importance of the 
burning question of ‘ ship money ’ to the safety of the oversea settle- 
ments’ (p. 101). New Netherlands extended a good deal beyond 
“the small post at Manhattan” (p. 107); and Charleston, despite 
English sea-power, was more than once “ subjected to the ordeal of 
looking down the muzzles of French or Spanish battleship guns ” 
(p. 170). 

Of the value of Louisbourg, Admiral Ballard has a typical seaman’s 
opinion. It was ‘‘ merely an immense cluster of uselessly sited guns,” 
of no value to France, and no menace to the English colonies; twenty 
ships-of-the-line would have been a better investment. No doubt such 
ships would have tripled the value of Louisbourg; but they would have 
been useless without Louisbourg. Ice-bound and deeply-embayed 
Quebec could not serve as a naval base. If Louisbourg was a liability 
rather that an asset to its possessor, as the Admiral believes, why did 
such masters of strategy as Pitt and Boscawen take the trouble to 
recapture it in 1758? Louisbourg kept the Acadian Indians loyal to 
France. Its position, commanding the usual approach to the fishing 
banks, enabled French privateers to break up the Yankee fishing fleet, 
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and to interrupt communications with England. That is why the New 
Englanders were so keen for its capture in 1745. Privateering, in fact, 
is barely mentioned in the whole book. 

The causes of the American Revolution are probed by Admiral 
Ballard with shrewd common sense, and the responsibilities impartially 
assessed. But his account of the naval war of 1778-82 is spoiled by 
neglect of essential factors, and distortion of essential facts. The 
League of Armed Neutrality is not mentioned, and the cause of Holland 
entering the war is therefore misunderstood. The Admiral’s views 
of French policy between 1775 and 1782 are based on mere guesswork, 
and are wildly at variance with the truth, as proved by Doniol’s great 
collection of documents, and brought out in Corwin’s French Policy and 
the American Alliance. On the Napoleonic wars the author has nothing 
new to say; but he has made some very suggestive remarks on the 
effect of sea-power on the Spanish-American wars of emancipation. 
Finally, we have some interesting speculations on the maritime future 
of the Americas. The dilution of ‘“‘ Nordic’ blood, he believes, is 
weakening North America’s grip of the sea; but her wealth will 
control the balance of sea-power in the future, just as the threat of 
using that wealth produced naval disarmament. ‘‘ Taken together,” 
he concludes, the Panama Canal and the Washington Conference 
‘* seem to suggest that the study of the past influence of the sea on the 
history of America may in time become eclipsed in interest by that of 
the future influence of America on the history of the sea.” 

S. E. Morison. 


Hunters of the Great North. 191 pp. The Northward Course of 
Empire. 192 pp. By VitHyatmuR STEFANSSON. Harrap. 
7s. 6d. each. 


Mr. STEFANSSON is an enthusiast, and the subject of his enthusiasm 
is the Arctic regions. Going a step further than his prototype and 
fellow-countryman, Eric the Red, who gave Greenland its name with 
the object of attracting immigrants, he does his best to convince us 
that the far north actually is verdant, or at all events less destitute 
of vegetation than is commonly supposed. His evidence as to the 
nature and possibilities of this region, based, as he tells us, on 
a residence of ten years, the conditions of which are delightfully 
described in Hunters of the Great North, obviously deserves respectful 
consideration, and provides, at least, a valuable corrective to popular 
prejudice on the subject. The views, too, which he advances in The 
Northward Course of Empire as to the most hopeful lines of future 
development, such, for instance, as the possible domestication of the 
musk-ox, and even his dreams of rapid trans-polar travel by air or 
submarine, merit the serious attention accorded to one who has gained 
first-hand knowledge in a distinguished career of exploration. But 
these matters, with which the whole of the first book and much of 
the second is concerned, are, we fear, outside the province of 
History. 

Mr. Stefansson, however, travels, in the earlier part of The 
Northward Course of Empire, outside the known field of his personal 
observation, to explore the less familiar realms of history, with the 
object of establishing that the progress of civilisation has hitherto 
been uniformly from the Tropics towards the North Pole, and found- 
ing upon this the further argument that the process is destined to 
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continue. This contention he endeavours to reinforce with a graph 
borrowed from the work of another writer, wherein a sinuous and 
irregular line, loosely described as a curve, indicates the “ mean 
temperature of world-leadership ” from 34 centuries B.C. to the present 
day. The line begins at a temperature of about 77° Fahrenheit, and 
ends on the cold side of 50°, while a series of names printed above 
the point of present development appears to suggest that the world- 
leadership of the future rests with Winnipeg. 

Following the example of Mr. H. G. Wells, Mr. Stefansson begins 
to trace the progress of mankind from a period considerably ante- 
cedent to recorded history. The cradle of the race, he argues, must 
have lain in a tropical region, where a creature without fur or cloth- 
ing, and at first ill-equipped for the capture of animal food, could 
subsist comfortably, in a suitable climate, on the fruits of a luxuriant 
vegetation. So far there is no particular objection to following this 
line of reasoning. Manifestly, if man began his career near the 
Equator, as soon as the pressure of a growing population, or a spirit 
of adventure, induced migration, the movement must necessarily 
have been in the direction of a colder climate, and, since existence 
there would call for a development in resource and intelligence, we 
should expect the northerly migrants to excel the stay-at-homes in 
civilisation. But we start the pages of documented history with a 
world inhabited roughly on the lines of the present distribution, and 
we do not find the early inhabitants of Northern Europe excelling, 
or even approaching, the contemporary standard of Mediterranean 
civilisation. This fact might well lead Mr. Stefansson to reflect that 
a progress from the tropic to the temperate zone, accompanied by 
advance in civilisation, need not necessarily lead to the conclusion 
that a further movement towards the Arctic regions must have equally 
satisfactory concomitants. 

When we consider the great empires of history, it appears un- 
scientific to attribute the decline of successive civilisations to the 
influence of climate alone. Even the graph already referred to shows 
that the progress from hot to cold has been by no means uniform; 
and, where this characteristic exists, to rely on it seems to involve 
the fallacy ‘“‘ post hoc, propter hoc.” No doubt, as Northern Europe 
grew civilised, supremacy was thrown open to a wider competition ; 
but that the victors owed much to the coldness of their climate seems 
more than doubtful, while in any case pre-eminence has always 
rested with the temperate zone, and even Mr. Stefansson would not 
contend that there is a glorious future for the Eskimo. 

Mr. Stefansson believes that all nations in all times have tended 
to undervalue the possibilities of regions lying to the north of them. 
To a large extent this is true; but the recent exploitation of parts 
of Africa rather suggests that it is equally true of all remote and 
unknown regions, whether north or south. The instances advanced 
do not always appear happily chosen. In citing the dispute on the 
merits of Guadeloupe and French Canada in 1763, Mr. Stefansson 
ignores certain important considerations. In the first place, the 
parts of Canada to which he attaches most importance did not enter 
into the question. ‘Those Arctic and sub-Arctic regions, with the 
exception of Labrador, had been indisputably British since the Treaty 
of Utrecht in 1713. In the second place, Great Britain at this time 
did not desire the prosperity of colonial trade in commodities which 
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she herself produced. The sugar of Guadeloupe was welcome, but 
the advocates for the retention of that island explicitly urged as an 
argument for the restoration of Canada to France that, in her absence, 
our American colonists would “ extend themselves almost without 
bounds into the inland parts, and increase infinitely from all causes; 
becoming a numerous, hardy, independent people; possessed of a 
strong country, communicating little or not at all with England, 
living wholly on their own labour, etc.” No doubt, the present 
development of Canada was not foreseen; but, had it been otherwise, 
it is doubtful whether economic arguments would have counted for 
more in the discussion. By American colonists, both French and 
English, on the other hand, the importance of the unoccupied hinter- 
land was distinctly, if imperfectly, recognised, and was a prominent 
factor in the struggle of the eighteenth century. 

There is, however, much in Mr. Stefansson’s book which is of 
great value. As the feeding of the increasing millions of the world 
becomes a more pressing problem, it is an important task to clear 
away prejudice with a view to exploiting untapped resources. We 
are grateful to Mr. Stefansson for indicating the possibilities of the 
Arctic, even though his advocacy may at times seem a trifle unbalanced. 

G. M. GaTHorne-Harpy. 


Federal and Unified Constitutions. By Professor A. P. Newron. 
1923. viii + 444 pp. Longmans. 15s. 


THE Rhodes Professor of Imperial History in the University of 
London has got together a very valuable collection of documents 
relating to federal and unified constitutions. Its comprehensive 
character may be gauged by the fact that it begins with the League 
of the three Swiss Forest Communities of 1291, and ends with the 
German Constitution of 1919. The book, in fact, contains more than 
its primary title implies; as it includes Lord Grey’s dispatches to 
Sir John Harvey concerning the establishment of responsible govern- 
ment, and speeches by Sir J. Macdonald, Lord Carnarvon and Mr. 
Chamberlain regarding the Canadian Confederation and the Australian 
Commonwealth. It is not clear why, while the Australian Constitution 
Act of 1850 is ignored, Lord Grey’s abortive New Zealand statute of 
1846 is given at length; and, if it was deemed necessary to set out 
the Act establishing provincial councils in 1852, attention should have 
been called to their abolition in 1875. 

The documents are given without any explanatory or illustrative 
notes; but they are preceded by an historical Introduction which, in 
forty pages, contrives to cover a wide space of constitutional ground 
with singular lucidity and learning. H. E. Ecerrron. 


The United States of America. I. “Through the Civil War.” By 
D. 8. Muzzey. 1922. viii + 622 + xxxix pp. Ginn. 15s. 
Building the American Nation. By N. M. Butter, President: of 
Columbia University. (Watson Chair Lectures, 1923.) xviii + 

375 pp. Cambridge University Press. 10s. 6d. 


Boru these books are introductions to the history of the United 
States, and both emanate from Columbia University; but they are 
widely different in scope and objective. Professor Muzzey, a pro- 
fessional historian, has written a text-book for American under- 
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graduates. President Butler, who began his academic career as an 
historian, has produced an interpretation of American history, in the 
lecture form, for an English audience. The first is a thoroughly sound, 
judicious and workmanlike manual, embodying the results of the latest 
research. But it assumes too much knowledge of the background to be 
useful for young English readers, and it is not pitched for mature English 
readers. The second work merits a more extended consideration. 

Sir George Watson’s foundation, which provided President Butler’s 
lectures, is a peripatetic chair of American history, literature and 
institutions. The distinguished incumbent makes a tour of about 
three weeks to leading English universities, shedding lectures as he goes. 
This provides an agreeable trip for the lecturer, and a fresh audience 
every day; but it is difficult, under such circumstances, to make a con- 
nected course out of a subject so continuous as history, and so unfamiliar 
to English audiences as American history. President Butler attempted 
to solve this problem by attaching American history to its great, out- 
standing figures. London heard ‘‘ Forerunners of the Nation : Samuel 
Adams and Benjamin Franklin” on 24 May; Cardiff, ‘ Master- 
builders of the Nation: Alexander Hamilton and James Madison,” 
on 29 May, and so forth. If his purpose had been merely to inform 
the English public that America had produced a few statesmen worth 
reading about, President Butler would have succeeded to perfection. 
He is a man of the world, a graceful writer, and an eloquent speaker 
who can “ feel’ his audience. The lectures, however, purport to be 
an “interpretation ’’ of American history; and the high position of 
their author will give them authority. Unfortunately, the “ inter- 
pretation ” is wildly inaccurate. In part, this is due to the form. 
The vital forces of American history, as of all other history, are too 
many and complex to be explained through biography. To describe 
the American Revolution as largely the work of Adams, with a little 
encouragement from Franklin; and the Federal Constitution as largely 
the work of Hamilton, with a little clerical help from Madison, is a 
grievous distortion. 

The unsoundness of the interpretation is mainly due, however, to 
the author’s slight grasp of the subject-matter. Except for the final 
lecture, in which President Butler presents his own views on current 
tendencies, the work has apparently been got up hastily from a 
few standard books. One cannot say that the author is ignorant of 
recent historical literature, for many of the latest and best works 
(with the curious exception of Professor Muzzey’s) are listed in the 
bibliography; he merely ignores them. In regard to the Federal 
Constitution, for instance, President Butler dismisses all questions of 
economic influence as a product of the ‘‘ crude, immoral and unhistorica] 
teaching of Karl Marx.” The work of Charles A. Beard (a former 
Columbia professor), to which he probably refers, undoubtedly strains 
the economic interpretation of the Constitution; but any one who 
reads the Convention’s debates for himself must see that the Fathers 
were afiected by social forces, and cared a good deal for economic 
interests. President Butler assures us that “‘one who has had any 
part in the making of history . . . knows full well how imperfect and 
inadequate are the formal written records.”’ Granted; but does he 
wish the English public to consider Gertrude Atherton’s “ dramatised 
biography ” of Hamilton, from which he quotes half a page, a better 
authority than Madison’s notes of the debates ? 
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The proof-reading of the book is bad. ‘ Franklin’s own auto- 
biography ”’ has escaped deletion (p. 22). In the appendix, there is a 
literal reprint of the original engrossed copy of the Constitution, with 
its interlineations. “Thirty’’ has somehow become “thirsty ” 
(p. 336, 1. 20), making the Constitution read ‘‘ The number of Repre- 
sentatives shall not exceed one for every thirsty thousand ”’ ! 

S. E. Morison. 


English Church Reform, 1815-1840. By W. I. Matnieson. 1923. 
x + 180 pp. Longmans. 10s. 6d. 


Tuts is a valuable as well as an interesting book. Much has been 
written during the last fifty years about almost every reforming move- 
ment of the early nineteenth century, but very little has been written 
about the many projects for reform in the Church of England, and 
much of that little has been inaccurate and incomplete. Dr. Mathieson 
has made a very careful survey of forty years, mainly from the legal 
and historical point of view, and his book shows how considerable 
were the changes which transformed the Church’s Caroline constitution 
into the Victorian system. The book is cordially to be recommended 
as a necessary supplement to political and constitutional histories. 
Though on the whole the result in the removal of abuses was generally 
satisfactory, the same can hardly be said where definite constitutional 
change was made. Reforms would probably have been better carried 
out, if more slowly, if they had been left to a body really representing 
the clergy and laity of the Church, and not forced on by a somewhat hap- 
hazard agitation dependent on party politics and opposed by obscurant- 
ist and selfish ecclesiasticism. To a cynical observer it must be amusing 
to observe how many measures are at one time regarded as reforms 
and at another as abuses. Bishop Bagot protested vigorously against 
the enlargement of the See of Oxford, which was regarded as a reform : 
it is now seen that the See is much too large. Ely in the same way 
was enlarged and has been reduced, and Rochester also: each time 
in the sacred name of reform. A long struggle led to the abolition of 
pluralities; the reforming cry is now to revive them. Cathedral 
reformers did their best to reduce the necessary residence of canons 
and allow them only one house in common; Archbishop Benson was 
urgent that all canons should reside really and continuously. Again, 
the purchase of benefices, which seems to have been specially 
undertaken by the Evangelical party and was regarded by Simeon 
as a “ blessed work,” is now regarded as a grave scandal. 

On the legal side of his work Mr. Mathieson is lucid and im- 
partial, and the general result of his survey is accurate and illumina- 
tive. One may demur, however, to a few minor points. He seems 
to think it a serious abuse that clergymen were ever justices of the 

ve, and beside it he puts not only racing but foxhunting: would 

e also ban shooting and fishing? Bishop Blomfield’s experience must 
have been unusual, for as to hunting he said that, for the clergy, it was 
" een of by every gentleman whom I have ever heard mention 
the subject.” Historically, too, there are occasional errors. Mr. 
Mathieson thinks that ‘‘ modern High Churchmen ”’ cannot reasonably 
trace “a lineal descent ” from the Nonjurors; but undoubtedly their 
theology can be so traced. On the other side he gives much earlier 
nineteenth-century authority for the claim to apostolic succession than 
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some recent controversialists have allowed. Students will find in the 
numerous and often entertaining notes constant guides to further 
and unexplored byways of ecclesiastical and political history. 

W. H. Horton. 


Race Problems in the New Africa. By W. C. WiLLovcHBy. 1923. 
296 pp. Milford. 15s. 


ProFessoR WILLOUGHBY’S monograph is a real contribution to the 
better understanding of the native problems of Central and South 
Africa. His main object has been “ to give busy men an interpretative 
glimpse of the inner life of people who have come under British control, 
and to consider questions of race contact in the light of that vision.”’ 
The opening chapters on Bantu life and thought contain much that will 
be fresh to many of his readers, and are, in the main, both accurate 
and illuminating. He is perhaps not quite just to the Hottentots, 
whose finer characteristics, especially their deep respect for woman, 
escape notice. His explanation of the lobola system (he uses 
the term ‘ bride-price ’’) will not meet with universal acceptance ; 
and it is a mistake to imply (p. 109) that cattle always constituted 
the “ bride-price.”” The female child is frequently sold into marriage 
for a native hoe. 

The most valuable portion of the volume is that which discusses 
problems of native government and labour; but some historical 
introduction to the subjects of segregation and land tenure is much 
needed. There is a brief survey of the discovery of the Bantu, and 
the intervention of the White Man, but this does not adequately supply 
the omission. There is no discussion of the policy of the Colonial 
Governments before Union, the Glen Grey Act is not mentioned, 
whilst the somewhat bald statement on p. 244 (“‘ the scheme presented 
a few years ago was unjust ’’) is presumably a reference, and the only 
reference, to the illuminating Report (1916) of Sir W. Beaumont’s 
Commission for the demarcation of native areas. It is even more 
surprising, in view of the theme of his later pages, that Professor 
Willoughby does not mention the disastrous Natives Land Act of 1913. 

His historical accuracy is occasionally open to question. King 
Sebastian of Portugal lost his life on 4 August, 1578, not in 1580, 
whilst Philip II’s claim to the Portuguese throne was maintained 
in 1580, resistance ending with the battle of Alcantara in 1581 (p. 148). 
The claim of the Chinese to be the originators of the compass (p. 254) 
is now generally discredited. Few students of South African history 
will be able to accept, as it stands, the statement that ‘“‘ Poor Whites 
are more numerous among the descendants of the former slave owners, 
who trekked north when the slaves were freed ”’ (p. 199). 

But these are minor blemishes. Professor Willoughby is imbued 
with a strong desire to see justice done to the native races of Central 
and South Africa. General Smuts has remarked that what is wanted, 
above all, in South Africa is “ a larger heart among the white people ”’ 
of the country. We know of no volume better calculated to destroy 
pernicious notions of race-superiority, or to inculcate the missionary 
spirit, than that which Professor Willoughby has produced. 

A. F. HaTrEeRSLey. 
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A Short History of the Near Kast. By W.S. Davis. 1923. xx+ 
408 pp. Macmillan. 14s. 

The Ottoman Empire and its Successors, 1801-1922 (being a revised 
and enlarged edition of The Ottoman Empire, 1801-1913). By 
Wriu1aMm Mitcer. 1923. xvi-+ 595 pp. Cambridge Univ. 
Press. 12s. 6d. 

A History of the Greek People, 1821-1921. By Witi1am Murr, 
with an introduction by G. P. Gooch. 1922. x + 184 pp. 
Methuen. 6s. 

Report of the Commission appointed by the Government of Palestine 
to inquire into the affairs of the Orthodox Patriarchate of Jerusalem. 
By the Commissioners, Sir A. BERTRAM (sometime Puisne Judge 
of the Supreme Court of Cyprus) and H. C. Luxe (Assistant 
Governor of Jerusalem). 1921. vii+ 336 pp. Milford. 
12s. 6d. 

The Anglican and Eastern Churches: A Historical Record, 1914- 
1921. 1921. 64 pp. S.P.C.K. Is. 6d. 

In just under 400 pages, Professor Davis has outlined the history 
of the Near East from the foundation of Constantinople in a.p. 330 
down to the Treaty of Lausanne in 1922. Further, very properly, 
he pushes his introduction as far back as the Hellenisation of Western 
Asia after the campaigns of Alexander and the continuation of the 
process by Rome; while he extends his horizon to include the Middle 
Eastern world of Islam as well as the Near Eastern world of Byzantine 
civilisation. These are the proper boundaries of his subject; but it 
is evident that, in treating such a subject on such a scale, a historian 
cannot present the results of detailed research. He can, however, 
help to orient his readers by presenting them with a clear and correct 
morphology of the social organism or organisms which he is studying, 
and this is a particularly valuable service in a generation in which 
the collection of historical “‘ raw material ’’ has conspicuously outrun 
the ability to separate light from darkness and to bring order out of 
chaos. As an early adventurer in this field, Professor Davis deserves 
our gratitude, even if we happen to differ with his analysis on certain 
points. 

One defect of construction is that the author brings only two 
characters—‘ East ’’ and ‘“‘ West ”—on to his stage instead of three. 
This analysis was correct when it was first made by Herodotus, in 
whose day Hellenism and the Syro-Iranian civilisation of the Persian 
Empire and Carthage stood face to face with one another; but it 
ceased to be true when the Roman Empire (the shroud of Hellenism) 
became the chrysalis of two new civilisations—our own civilisation 
of the West and the Byzantine civilisation of the Near East—while 
the Syro-Iranian civilisation entered on its last phase in the form of 
the Arab Empire and Islam. From the eighth century after Christ 
onwards, the history of the Near East has been determined by the 
triangular relationship between these three parties. Failure to grasp 
this Tundemsntal fact is one reason why Near Eastern history is 50 
often misunderstood. Professor Davis, for instance, treats the Serb 
and Greek revolts against the Ottoman Empire as rebellions of 
“ rayahs,” and does not sufficiently bring out their much more im- 
portant aspect as symptoms of the “ Westernisation ” of Near Eastern 
populations. For this reason, again, he largely misses the significance 
of the Turkish National Movement in Anatolia since 1920, which 
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implies nothing less than the spread of the same Western influence 
to the third or Middle Eastern character in the play. Thus, for him, 
the Treaty of Lausanne means primarily the maintenance of the 
Sultans at Constantinople—an interpretation which is sufficiently 
refuted by the sequel ! 

Professor Davis is also led astray by the old nineteenth-century 
confusion between the great language groups (Indo-European, Semitic, 
Ural-Altaic, etc.) and the great historical societies or civilisations of 
mankind, and he passes sweeping judgments on the virtues and vices 
of “races” which have never existed in the social, physiological or 
any but the linguistic sense, and which therefore cannot possibly 
have possessed pronounced distinctive characters. This error is the 
more serious inasmuch as the writer (unlike Herodotus) is a partisan 
for or against one or other of his puppets, instead of reproducing 
their movements and relationships with artistic detachment. Fortun- 
ately, the partisanship is so frank (as the reader will see by glancing 
at Professor Davis’s characterisation of Islam or of the illusory 
“Turanians ”’) that it supplies its own corrective. Nor do such defects 
destroy the value of the book. Nobody can aspire to settle the 
fundamental issues of history. It is a sufficient merit to raise them. 

Dr. William Miller, who is one of the chief living masters of the 
subject with which Professor Davis deals, has never yet attempted 
to cover the whole field in a single survey. His most distinguished 
work has consisted so far in detailed studies, but in the present pair 
of volumes (one of them new and the other a revision) he shows him- 
self equally successful in taking a bird’s-eye view of two large tracts 
of his dominions. In JV'he Ottoman Empire and its Successors he 
traces the rise of the Western idea of Nationality among the various 
Near Eastern peoples, as well as its beginnings among the Turks 
(though the limits set by the editor of the series prevent him from 
dealing with the latter movement in relation to that among the 
Egyptians, Asiatic Arabs, Persians and Afghans, for whom the Turks 
are the pioneers of the new “ Occidentation’’). In the other volume 
he follows, through its first century, the political history of the Greek 
national kingdom. Both books will be valuable to general students 
of history who want expert but summary guidance through parts of 
the Eastern labyrinth. 

The Report on the Patriarchate of Jerusalem is an able piece of 
technical work, of great interest to students of the group of Christian 
churches in communion with the (Ecumenical Patriarchate of Con- 
stantinople, while incidentally it throws light upon the complexity 
of the international problems which the Mandate for Palestine involves. 
A perusal of this report might give pause to the advocates of reunion 
between the Anglican and Eastern Churches—a movement the recent 
history of which is recorded in the pamphlet published by the Society 
for the Promotion of Christian Knowledge. 

ARNOLD J. TOYNBEE. 


An Introductory History of England (1815-1880). By C. R. L. 
FLeTcHER. 1923. 496 pp. John Murray. 9s. 

High School History of England. By G.M. Wrone. 1922. xvi 4 
624 pp. The Macmillan Co. of Canada. 6s. 

History of the People of England. Vol. II. By Auice D. GREENWOOD. 
1923. xii+ 418 pp. S.P.C.K. 7s. 6d. 
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Readings in English History. By E. P. Curyney. 1923. xl + 
849 pp. Ginn. 12s. 6d. 

The People in the Making. 1921. xxiv + 289 pp. 3s. 6d. The 
People in Adventure. 1920. xxiv + 303 pp. 38. 6d. The 
People on its Trial. 1923. xxii+ 47lpp. 6s. By Sr Srantey 
LeaTHes. Heinemann. 


Tue flow of history text-books continues, perhaps increases; 
and this is well. New facts come to light, and new methods are 
invented; of these, however, the latter are for the purpose more 
important. That such books should be up to date in their material 
and should correct the inaccurate or misguided views of a past tradi- 
tion is of course essential; but there is also scope for improved 
arrangement, selection and presentation of the facts, and for constant 
experiment in the technique of teaching. It is as instruments of study 
that text-books are to be judged; and as such I shall therefore treat 
them, rather than as genuine contributions to the science of history 
proper. 

Mr. Fletcher’s new volume, carrying the narrative up to the year 
1880, completes a series which has from the first struck a new note in 
history teaching; his vigorous, racy style has never flagged; his 
intimate knowledge of personalities and his eye for telling detail 
enliven even the dullest episodes; and, above all perhaps, his fear- 
less statement of personal opinion, even when that opinion shows 
a marked political bias, has _ a wholesome antidote to the drab 
school of so-called scientific history which attempted to be impartial 
by refusing to discuss. Mr. Fletcher has made a brave effort at fair 
judgment in dealing with a period towards which he feels an obvious 
distaste, and on which he declared at one time he would never embark. 
He does not attempt to condone the blunders of the post-war govern- 
ment, nor to exaggerate the merits of “‘ his hero’ Castlereagh. He 
criticises, but does not condemn, the Reform Bill of ’32. He admits 
the necessity of Corn Law Repeal and approves Peel’s honesty of 
purpose. Of Gladstone he has little good to say, and his censure bears 
strongly the mark of contemporary antagonisms. The volume ends 
with an entertaining Miscellanea, ranging from Darwin and the Pre- 
Raphaelites to Dr. Livingstone and the Prize-ring. There can be little 
question that Mr. Fletcher’s breezy bravura has given a fresh and stimu- 
lating rendering of this complicated period. That his political views 
run counter to the general trend of twentieth-century thought is no 
real misfortune. English schoolboys are natural rebels; and they 
are at least as likely to react against a bias as to conform tamely. 
In any case their critical faculty can hardly fail to be aroused by the 
study of so outspoken and consistent a critic; and to have under- 
stood one side of a question is perhaps the best preparation for under- 
standing the whole. There is, however, one serious defect in Mr. 
Fletcher’s text-book, and it lies in the arrangement of his material. 
His narrative, flowing eagerly on from month to month, from episode 
to episode, gives a vivid, but perplexing picture, like a cinematograph 
film of which one is left to discover the plot for oneself. For a boy 
who is not already familiar with the outline of the period and whose 
reading is perforce confined to hourly lessons, there must be con- 
siderable difficulty in holding the threads together. This is not to say 
that paragraphs should be so many water-tight compartments, still 
less that they should be given each an introductory headline; but 
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an episode such as the Repeal of the Corn Laws gains in the telling, 
if it runs straight on from the formation of the League to the passing 
of the Bill, and is not interrupted by paragraphs on Irish policy and 
factory legislation. 

The fact is that, if a true and clear historical perspective is to be 
imparted, there is nothing more important in the compilation of a 
text-book than the selection and arrangement of the material; and 
to these we cannot feel that Mr. Fletcher has devoted much preliminary 
thought. The same need not be said either of Mr. Wrong’s High 
School History nor of the more ambitious series by Miss Greenwood. 
The first is a straightforward, elementary text-book of the type familiar 
to the lower form of the Public School. The book is admirably planned 
with judicious use of dates, diagrams and paragraph headings. Its 
style is clear and not unattractive; it covers the whole history of 
Britain from Paleolithic man to the creation of the Irish Free State 
in 600 pages of large, clear print; and the numerous maps and illustra- 
tions are selected and reproduced with a very precise sense of the 
purpose they are to serve. It is of its sort as good as such a text- 
book can be. 

Miss Greenwood’s second volume of her History of the People of 
England is far more advanced, and should be invaluable to the highest 
forms of schools and to undergraduates. Arrangement is an art which 
its author has studied closely; and her chapters are marshalled in a 
most masterly fashion. For instance, Chapter VIII, on the “ Separa- 
tion from Rome (1529-39),” is divided into sections on the Ministers, 
Parliament and the Bishops, the Bishops and Religion, and the Bible. 
There is no danger here of losing one’s way or failing to see the wood 
for the trees; nor, on the other hand, does this precise handling do 
anything to blunt the interest of the narrative. Even such a subject 
as the local government of Tudor England compels attention by the 
wealth of detail judiciously selected, so that in the account of the 
Parish neither the bellringer is forgotten, nor the village stocks, nor 
the people’s indignation over Thomas Cromwell’s new register of 
births and deaths. There is, in fact, a pleasant human touch about 
much of the writing which keeps the realities of life and character 
well in the foreground. Thus of Archbishop Laud (to whose sincere 
efforts at reform Miss Greenwood by the way is scrupulously fair) we 
are told that “his colloquial expressions, almost like slang, irritated 
people; he had no tact, and was apt to think the way most unpopular 
or unpleasant to himself, likely to be right.” Of Elizabeth’s character 
an equally delightful account is given, with free quotations from con- 
temporary writers. We have here her portrait too, admirably repro- 
duced; and throughout the book there is a rare instinct for the choice 
of telling illustration, pictorial or otherwise. One has the sense that 
everything is there which is wanted—a summary of dates when that is 
needful, and, what is more rare, a note of important months as well 
as years. Such a book ought to prove a most useful instrument of 
teaching, not less to the teacher than the taught; and the S.P.C.K. 
as well as Miss Greenwood deserve our gratitude for having produced 
so complete a volume at the remarkably modest price of 7s. 6d. 

_ In his third volume Sir Stanley Leathes has brought to completion 
his history, as we may call it, of everyday institutions and things. 
While dealing chiefly with the social, political and material develop- 
ment of national life, Sir Stanley has been content to sketch the main 
No. 34.—voL. Ix. M 
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current of events in but the broadest outline ; though, as he approaches 
the end of his story and comes to deal with the Great War itself, the 
mention of battle-names and personalities becomes more frequent. 
In fact, the volumes presuppose, as is pointed out in the preface, a 
previous knowledge of the groundwork, and are intended to supplement 
the young scholar’s study by giving a further insight into the manner 
in which our fathers thought and acted. The clear, simple style of the 
writing and the prolific use of well-chosen illustrations should prove a 
lively stimulus to thought and interest, and should help to concentrate 
attention on a side of history too often neglected in the past. The 
trouble is, however, that with so much ground to cover there must 
always be a difficulty in schools about the inclusion of such supple- 
mentary studies; and the same applies in some degree to Mr. Cheyney’s 
volume—an admirable selection of extracts from original sources knit 
together by a few brief words of explanatory introduction. The more 
modern extracts are entertaining for their very variety—the fragment 
of a play by Galsworthy, a speech by Philip Snowden, an extract of the 
Irish Free State Treaty, and so forth. It goes without saying that 
such a selection cannot be complete, but the net has been cast as wide 
as it well can be in a book of 800 pages. The real question is how best 
to co-ordinate the use of it with the use of some groundwork text- 
book independently compiled. There is room here for further experi- 
ments! and one would like to see them made. 
C. E. Rosryson. 


SHORT NOTICES 


Prorressor F. F. Aspotr’s Roman Politics, in the series ‘‘ Our 
Debt to Greece and Rome” (Harrap, 5s. each) is an exceptionally 
interesting and stimulating little book, in which he compares and 
contrasts the problems of Roman politics and administration with those 
of modern states, and in particular with the present problems of the 
United States. As a teacher I feel that this book should be of peculiar 
value to teachers of Roman history and should certainly find its place 
in school libraries. Professor McCartney’s book on Warfare by Land 
and Sea in the same series is less original, and suffers from the absence of 
any adequate historical sketch of the development of the art of war 
amongst Greeks and Romans. The separate treatment of such 
subjects as “Shock and Fire,” “ Drill and Discipline” tends to 
produce the effect of somewhat disjointed notes rather hastily thrown 
together. But it will be of service in collecting modern parallels to 
ancient military problems, and in suggesting to teachers the works of 
modern writers to which they can refer for illustration when studying 
the story of ancient warfare. The book further forcibly suggests our 
need of a general history of the art of war in antiquity. N.H.B 

1 For instance, the study of a short single period might usefully introduce the 
pupil not merely to the inner social life of the period, but also to the original 
authorities themselves, and to the manner in whieh from them history proper 
has been compiled. Such a book, if it existed, might form an admirable prepara- 
tion for the “special period” of the Oxford and Cambridge Certificate 
examinations, At present it is hard for a student to obtain a much deeper 
knowledge of his special than of his general period, simply for lack of suitable 
text-books; and this can hardly be memanel to satisfy those who devised the 
syllabus. The fact is that such intensive study of a period, treated on com- 
paratively simple lines, is a field which has not as yet been much exploited; but 
it is to be supposed that publishers and authors would be more likely to exploit 
it if there were greater security than there now is of the permanence of the 
Certificate “ special periods,” 
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Tue chief conclusion of interest in Dr. R. L. Poole’s paper on 
The Early Correspondence of John of Salisbury (The British Academy, 
1s. 6d.), in which he deals with the correspondence of John while he was 
clerk to Archbishop Theobald, is that John appears to have paid two 
visits to Rome in the winters of 1156-7 and 1158-9, which have 
hitherto remained unnoticed. We have to identify, if possible, ten 
journeys, that is, five complete visits there and back, according to his 
own account. Two are well established, viz. those after the Council 
of Rheims in 1148 and from the autumn of 1155 to the beginning of 
1156; and Dr. Poole, in a recent article (Eng. Hist. Rev., xxxviii, 
323-5) has made the very probable suggestion that he was attached 
to the papal court before Eugenius started for France in 1147. 
To reach the above conclusion Dr. Poole enters upon a careful 
rearrangement of the ordinarily accepted dating of the letters found 
in Paris MS. Nat. 8625, which served as the basis for the editions of 
Masson (1611) and Giles. In that MS. “ the inscriptions or addresses 
which should have been prefixed to the letters were left blank with a 
view to their insertion by the rubricator, and he never performed the 
task.” The truncated marginal notes in the MS. were not always 
fully understood by the editors, who, for example, frequently expanded 
Pope A (Adrian) into Alexander (III); and the order of the letters 
there is misleading, probably because, as Dr. Poole suggests, when 
John went into exile in 1164 he took with him all the drafts of 
letters written by him for the court of Canterbury which he had 
preserved, and had them transcribed without any attempt at arrange- 
ment. The order has therefore to be re-established by the help of 
the letters of contemporaries like Peter of Celle, Archbishop Theobald 
himself, and the movements of friends and correspondents. There are 
some interesting little points raised in the course of the argument. 
It took twenty-nine days to get from Rome to Canterbury by courier 
riding at express speed, Dr. Poole surmises; but as a rule seven weeks 
was the time allowed (pp. 5—6)—a point on which it would be 
interesting to compare the detailed expenditure of nuncii to Rome 
in Exchequer Accounts (K.R.). T'ransfertatio (transfretatio) is the 
outward voyage from England, passagium the crossing to England 
(p. 12); and the little story of the Archdeacon Walkelin of Norwich 
(J.S., Ep. 27) who wrote to the Pope saying that he would name his 
second child after His Holiness, Adriana if it were a girl, Beneventus 
if it were a boy (because it was to Benevento that he was going), 
reminds us that sometimes twelfth-century archdeacons compromised 
their chances of salvation. The ring conferring the investiture of 
Ireland on Henry II surely was set with emerald (smaragdo optimo 


7 


decoratum), not sapphire (p. 9). E. F. J. 


The Romance of the Law Merchant, by W. A. Bewes (Sweet and 
Maxwell, 7s. 6d.) gives us an interesting account of certain of the 
external features of the Law Merchant in many different ages. It tells 
us of the trade routes, of the fairs, of the consuls of the merchants, 
and other parts of the mechanism of trade in Europe, in the East, at 
the time of Solomon and Hiram king of Tyre, and under Hammurabi. 
But it tells us very little of the evolution of legal doctrine. We are 
told of the existence of such things as bills of exchange, bills of lading, 
and policies of insurance, but hardly anything of the technical develop- 
ment of the law relating to them. It is, I think, because the author 
has passed very lightly over the more difficult subject of the evolution 
of legal doctrine, and devoted himself mainly to the more picturesque 
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sides—to the romance of the subject, that he unduly magnifies the 
Arabic and other Eastern influences, which — have had some small 
influence on the development of our modern law, at the expense of 
the influence of those technical concepts of the civil and canon law, by 
the help of which the Italian lawyers created from mercantile custom the 
law of to-day. Similar commercial needs in many different ages and in 
many different centuries have given rise to similar devices. But the 
existence of an analogy is one thing: the proof that of two analogous 
things the later in date is derived from the earlier is quite another. 
And, though we may produce analogies between the commercial usages 
of medieval Europe and the Mohammedan world, it does not follow 
that the one usage was derived from the other. At any rate it is 
certain that the commercial usages of medieval Europe were worked 
up into a body of law under the influence of the schools of the 
Glossators and Commentators, It is clear that an author who, in 
treating of bills of exchange, deliberately omits references “ to the 
learned and arid discussions of the great Italian jurists such as Bartolo 
and Bardo” can hardly expect to produce a history of the technical 
development of our modern negotiable instruments. We cannot help 
thinking that if Mr. Bewes gets down to the detailed history of the 
doctrines of commercial law, '2 will modify some of the opinions which 
he has expressed in this book. W.S. H. 


The second part of The Chartulary or Register of the Abbey of St. 
Werburgh, Chester (Chetham Society) completes the work. The first 
part has already been reviewed in History (Vol. V, pp. 220-1), and 
there is little to add beyond a hearty commendation of the indexes. 
It was a happy thought to include a heading “‘ Manuscript sources for 
charters.”” The deeds are mostly concerned with Chester and the 
neighbourhood, though a few relate to Wales and Ireland. The most 
amusing is an agreement between the abbot and his hereditary cook 
as to the perquisites of the latter. The cook was not entitled to the 
fat skimmed off the coppers tempore tuisionis. This phrase, which 
Professor Tait leaves unexplained, may possibly mean “‘ when the meat 
is salted down for the winter,” twicio being rendered “ preserving.” 
But this is only a guess. C.J. 


Les Hopitaux et La Charité 4 Paris au XIII* Siécle (Paris : Cham- 
— 10 fr.) is a Parisian doctoral dissertation by Miss Dorothy 
puise Mackay, an American scholar, and a pupil of Professor Paetow 
of California. It aims at being a synthesis of the enormous literature 
existing on this subject, and its success in attaining this object is shown 
by the recognition which the University of Paris has awarded to it. 
It is a plain and straightforward narrative and description, quite 
short, and clearly put together. It is interesting enough to read, 
though showing no excessive amount of originality or distinction. 
Some of the references to general history, notably in the introduction, 
are somewhat elementary and even inexact, and the author is more 
informing when she deals with particular rather than with general 
points, There is a useful appendix of pieces justificatives, and another 
of “ documents,” though the slender distinction between these types 
involves unnecessary repetition. The bibliography does not dis- 
tinguish clearly between original authorities and modern workings up of 
them, and the authoress apparently used some chroniclers, Gregory of 
Tours for instance, in a French translation. There are a careful index 
and several interesting plates, T.¥.T. 
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Tue decay of the iron industry in the Weald has become almost a 
classical instance of the change in localisation which new methods of 
roduction can effect. It is convenient, therefore, to have the special 
study which Miss M. C. Delany has made of the region in her monograph 
on The Historical Geography of the Wealden Iron Industry (Benn, 48. 6d.). 
Although somewhat lacking in arrangement Miss Delany’s work is 
competently done and its value is considerably increased by the three 
sketch maps in the appendix. The historical evidence for the extent 
and the clearings of the woodland from Roman to Tudor times is 
clearly summarised. The industry does not seem to have assumed any 
notable proportions until the time of Henry VIII; but from that time 
forward the Government showed conoern about “ conservation,” 
chiefly in the interests of shipbuilding. The Tudors, however, do not 
seem to have been more successful in countering economic tendencies 
in this than in other spheres. Miss Delany shows a commendable 
desire to discover the products of the region and to explain the processes 
of their manufacture; but the material at her disposal for this part of 
the work has obviously been meagre. One cannot help feeling that 
she has paid too exclusive attention to the Weald, and that a wider 
survey of the iron industry would have suggested points of comparison 
and contrast which would in turn have given more vitality to her work. 
Still, economic historians should be grateful to her for giving them in 
a compact form such a useful extension to the short reference to the 
iron industry in the Weald with which they have hitherto had to be 
content. There are some indications that the book has not been 
rigorously revised : e.g. 1655 is said to be “‘ at the Restoration ”’ on p. 21, 
and reference is made on p. 26 to poll-tax returns for 1397. J. F. R. 
SrupEnts of Irish history will be grateful to Dr. George O’Brien 
for editing Advertisements for Ireland (Royal Soc. of Antiquaries of 
Ireland, 1922), a valuable contemporary document describing the 
state of Ireland in the early seventeenth century. In a carefully- 
reasoned Introduction he discusses the possible authors of this tract, 
which is among the Stearne Collection of MSS. in the Library of 
Trinity College, Dublin, but without indication of its origin or proven- 
ance. Dr. O’Brien calculates its date satisfactorily at 1622 or 1623, 
but has a harder task in fixing, by internal and other evidence, its 
authorship. He decides finally for Sir Henry Bourgchier, afterwards 
fifth Earl of Bath, whose father, Sir John, was one of the greatest of 
the Elizabethan grantees, and who was educated at Trinity College. 
No other name discussed comes so near to probability. For all that, 
the author’s styling himself ‘“ English-Irish,” his affection for the 
country, his intimate knowledge of its various race-elements, and above 
all his very tactful and tolerant discussion of the religious question, 
would seem to indicate a member of a stock much longer settled in 
Ireland. But the authorship matters little beside the very great value 
of the tract itself, which touches with knowledge and suggestion on 
practically every aspect of the Ireland of the time, and is especially 
strong on the economic and commercial question ; it is an earnest plea 
to the Lords of the English Privy Council, and through them to the King, 
to promote the wealth, liberty and happiness of ‘ our poor country.” 
In view of the later insurrection of 1641 it is particularly interesting 
to note that “the body of the army doth consist for the most part of 
mere Irish, which in my apprehension may prove very dangerous.”’ 
The backward state of Irish trade is shown in the statement that 
Dublin “cannot challenge property in one ship.” E. C. 
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Select Naval Documents, by H. W. Hodges and E. A. Hughes (Cam- 
bridge Univ. Press, 8s. 6d.), is a tantalising book ; it tells us much and 
yet leaves so much unsaid that one would like told. That the authors 
have succeeded in their first object—‘“‘ the provision of colour and the 
heightening of the personal aspect’ in naval history—may be granted 
at once. From end to end the book abounds in fascinating pictures 
of life at sea; even such unpromising matter as the proceedings of 
courts-martial, paragraphs drawn from fighting instructions and from 
the pages of the signal book have been selected so as to provide their 
quota of interest. To anyone with a properly constituted historical 
imagination, the book ought to prove interesting from cover to cover. 

But whether it achieves its second object—that of smoothing the 
approach to the study of naval history—is open to doubt. In the 
case of the average student, the path is blocked less by the technicalities 
of the subject than by the pile of stereotyped misconceptions with 
which it is overlaid. Messrs. Hodges and Hughes more than hint at 
their ability to clear many of these up in the notes with which they 
preface the various divisions of their subject. But these notes are 
few and far between, and the guidance they afford is hardly sufficient 
to enable the reader to make many generalisations from the original 
documents, which form the bulk of the book, without the help of 
further expert assistance. One cannot help feeling that the authors 
would have rendered greater service to the subject of naval history 
had they produced a text-book instead of a source book. As it is, 
the average reader of Select Naval Documents will be left with a good 
deal of antiquarian knowledge of the navy’s past and he will have had 
his money’s worth of entertainment; but he is hardly likely to rid 
himself of those popular misconceptions on the subject of naval history 
to which the authors allude in their preface. J.D 


It is not possible to recommend Dr. Carl Bullhausen’s Der Erste 
Englisch-Hollandische Seekrieg, 1652-1654, Sowie der Schwedisch- 
Holléndische Seekrieg, 1658-9 (1923. xxix + 804 pp. Nijhoff, 16 
guilders). Most readers will not be able to surmount the difficulty of 
picking out the argument from the excessively large and utterly 
unsystematic mass of footnotes and parenthetic references. Those 
who do so will, it is true, be struck by the great mass of matter which 
is brought together and by the large number of printed authorities 
to which reference is made; but equally they will see that there is 
scarcely any attempt to distinguish good authorities from bad, or 
stale news from fresh, or what is important from what is not. All 
these faults might be consistent with a sound grasp of the technical 
naval history of the wars; but, though I must speak as a landsman, 
I feel satisfied that Dr. Bullhausen’s naval judgment will not be 
accepted by experts as authoritative. His big book will be used by 
the historian of these wars, when he comes, but will not save him very 
much labour, and few other readers will be able to get much advantage 
from it. G. N.C. 


Les Sources de UV Histoire de France (1610-1715), par E. Bourgeois 
et L. André: Vol. III, Biographies (Picard, fr. 15) is the third of the 
four volumes that have already appeared in this important bibliography 
of French history in the seventeenth century, and we may add that 
these four volumes are part of a complete bibliography of French 
history. In many respects they are models of what a bibliography 
should be, for they are not mere lists of contemporary sources, but 
carefully annotated descriptions and classifications of an enormous 
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historical literature by editors who are familiar with the books they 
describe. It is not too much to say that they are indispensable to 
every student of general history: they have the additional advantage 
that, though primarily reference books, they are readable. The only 
ssible danger is that students, after perusing these volumes, might 
feel absolved from the necessity of having recourse to the contemporary 
material itself. That before us keeps up the high standard already set 
by MM. Bourgeois and André. There is a short introduction, in which 
the general value of the biography is discussed, and we are glad to notice 
that the editors have included, in the scope of their analysis, the 
Oraison Funébres. We may add that, for the study of seventeenth- 
century France, the Biography is not so much used as it should be, 
the Memoir having displaced it in popular esteem. With this pilot, 
the student can commit himself safely to the great sea of seventeenth- 
century French biographical literature. In an English reader, such 
a book as this must inspire one regret—that we have nothing of its 
kind for English history. D. O. 

As Dr. M. Vishnitzer states in the preface to The Memoirs of Ber 
of Bolechow, 1723-1805 (Milford, 7s. 6d.) the present publication is the 
first complete edition in English of the valuable Hebrew manuscript, 
preserved in the library of the Jews’ College, London. “ Its subject- 
matter consists of autobiographical records, descriptions of Jewish life, 
accounts of Polish affairs, information as to economic activities, family 
chronicles, stray thoughts concerning literary and social matters, and 
fragments of renderings of German and Polish historical works into 
Hebrew—the whole forming a series of disconnected chapters, without 
any attempt at systematic arrangement.’’ With a view to making the 
Memoirs intelligible to non-Jewish readers, Dr. Vishnitzer has provided 
the text with explanatory footnotes and a map. The comparatively 
extensive introduction (pp. 1-50) will also facilitate the appreciation 
of the value of Ber’s memoirs for the historian interested in the past 
of Galicia, the economic conditions and the social structure of that 
part of Poland and its trade with the Ukraine and Hungary. At the 
same time the Memoirs appear to be a vivid illustration of the Jewish 
character in those days, determined in its formation by two main 
concerns—money and national religion, the latter pervading private 
life, communal arrangements and thought in general. 

Dr. Vishnitzer tells us (p. 48) that Polish and Jewish historiography 
is rather poor in sources of this kind, i.e. memoirs written by ordinary 
people, and that he knows only of one other such record of this type, 
belonging to the preceding century. A. M. 

The Historical Foundations of Modern Company Law, by R. R. 
Formoy (Sweet and Maxwell, 10s. 6d.) is a useful introductory study 
of the factors which combined to produce the Companies (Consolidated) 
Act, 1908. In the first section Mr. Formoy is concerned with the 
period of origins, 1600-1720, and his indebtedness to Professor W. R. 
Scott’s Constitution of Joint Stock Companies to 1720 is freely admitted. 
The remaining sections are devoted to a description of important 
cases, and an attempt is made to analyse the numerous statutes from 
the Bubble Act of 1720 to recent leglislation upon joint stock 
companies. The book makes its strongest appeal to the lawyer, but it 
1s not without interest for the historian. C. H. W. 

_ “Decisive battles” is an expression which would bear many 
interpretations. Lieutenant-Colonel Whitton, who gave us an early 
and far-seeing account, written from the Allied point of view, of the 
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Marne campaign of 1914, has been wise in explaining by way of preface 
to his Decisive Batiles of Modern Times (Constable, 12s.) that he 
has adopted Hallam’s test of the decisiveness of battles as those “ of 
which a contrary event would have essentially varied the drama of 
the world in all its subsequent scenes.’’ He selects the title as correctly 
describing, from this point of view, Vicksburg, 1863; Kéniggratz, 
1866; Mars-la-Tour, 1870; Tsushima, 1905, and the Marne, 1914. 
The title is challenging, and the author is obliged, at times, to vary 
his own definition, as, for instance, when he justifies the inclusion of 
Mars-la-Tour on the plea that that battle was “ of such effect as to 
lead directly to an early conclusion of the war,” a definition not 
applicable to the 1914 battle of the Marne. 

The book is of considerable value to students of war history. The 
material is based upon wide reading and patient research, added to a 
capacity for sifting out essentials from a wealth of subsidiary matter. 
It is clearly written in simple language. We are led up to each climax 
by a brief estimate of the political and other causes which brought 
about the war, followed by a short précis of the main features of the 
actual battle, followed in its turn by an exposition of the effects of 
the battle upon the military, and therefore upon the political situation. 
Students of the wars referred to, or of the periods in history especially 
affected thereby, will do well to consult Colonel Whitton’s précis as 
an introduction to more detailed study. G. G. A. 


PROFESSOR WEBSTER’S Inaugural lecture on The Study of Inter- 
national Politics (University of Wales, 2s.) is a spirited exposition of 
the claim of the modern historian to give advice to statesmen and 
instruction to peoples in the interest of international co-operation. 
For the most part Professor Webster’s examples are taken from the 
Congress of Vienna and applied to the Conference of Paris. It is 
impossible not to deplore the absence of any deep historical education 
in the four men who controlled the Conference. It is impossible not 
to agree with Professor Webster’s grave words that the future of 
Western civilisation depends upon the ability of the next two or three 
generations to take an informed and reasonable view of the world. 
But occasionally a reader of his lecture wonders whether Professor 
Webster may not have exaggerated the value of history, and especially 
of modern history, to the statesman. It is by no means clear that the 
deductions which one can make from a study of the relations of 
European states in the nineteenth century form a safe guide for the 
legislator. Professor Webster is himself led into several generalisations 
of doubtful value. Thus it may be true to say of certain countries in 
the last hundred years that “ the universities were the begetters and 
nurseries of nationalism”; but this generalisation would lose its 
meaning if it were applied to the universities of Europe as such over 
the whole course of their history. In the same way, if one is thinking 
of certain incidents in the nineteenth century, it is easy to condemn 
secret diplomacy and to think that a remedy for our ills will be found 
if we insist that “‘ international affairs must be discussed in open 


debate with the same frankness as domestic.” But the Melian 
dialogue and the history of the Crusades tell a different story. One 
could multiply instances, The student of the later Roman empire 
may come with a more open mind to the problems of modern trade 
unions than the economic historian of the nineteenth century; the 
history of the papacy from Nicholas II to Julius II throws at least as 
much light as the Ho 


oly Alliance upon the difficulties in the way of a 
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successful League of Nations. There are no short cuts in history and 
there can be nothing more superficial and more dangerous than a view 
of history which makes nearness in time the standard of value for 
precedents. One of the greatest weaknesses of the Middle Ages was 
the shortness of men’s historical memory; thereby were set limits to 
the imagination which made possible the tyranny of authority. 
Fashions change, but ra évavria fvudépet. y. L. W. 


In the first number of a Bulletin on the Progress of Medieval 
Studies in the United States of America (University of Colorado, 1923), 
Professor J. F. Willard carried to a successful conclusion an under- 
taking which it required some courage to approach. Even in this 
country the medieval scholar has often to plough a lone furrow, and 
may well work in ignorance of the fact that somebody else is doing the 
same work as he, both being equally unconscious that he has not the 
field to himself. In the vast distances beyond the Atlantic this 
difficulty is intensified, and the need for knowledge is therefore the 
more imperative. Professor Willard apologises for delay and 
incompleteness and asks for suggestions of improvements in form and 
method. He gives a list of medieval workers with their office and 
address, their special field of interest, their recent publications and 
the work they are engaged on. Its completeness is a real tribute to 
the energy and skill of their compiler, the more so as we know the 
difficulties of health that he has had to struggle against. This, the 
first-fruits of his recovery, is a splendid offering to scholarship, and 
we look forward with confidence and interest to its periodic re- 
appearance. The second number, which has just been issued, marks 
a distinct increase in scope and usefulness, notably by the inclusion of 
work done by scholars in the field of medieval Latin. Professor 
Willard appeals for more efficient co-operation between medieval 
workers and suggests an occasional conference of all types of 
medievalists. ay We ee 

In vols. xxvii and xxviii (1921-1923) of the American Historical 
Review most of the articles, especially if European be taken to include 
British history, are devoted to European history, which in itself is 
some comment upon the survey contributed by C. H. Haskins of 
“ European History and American Scholarhsip ” (xxviii, 215). J. W. 
Thompson has written a notable article on “German Feudalism ” 
(xxviii, 440) emphasising the late development of German feudal 
society which, he says, “ hardly even approximates ” to French society 
before the twelfth century, but then develops rapidly owing to the 
Investiture Struggle. One of its most striking features is the growth 
of a class of ministeriales, “‘ a blend of serfdom and knighthood ”; and 
this growth he examines. In “ Science at the Court of the Emperor 
Frederick II” (xxvii, 669) C. H. Haskins has given us at once a 
delightful essay and a helpful survey of the extensive modern literature 
on the subject; whilst another delightful essay is J. J. Jusserand’s 
“ The School for Ambassadors ” (xxvii, 426), based upon those manuals 
of the perfect ambassador which were especially numerous in the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. Carl Becker (xxvii, 24) calls 
attention to a letter from Danton to Marie Antoinette which has 
been little noticed by historians, discusses the possible reasons for its 
being sent, and examines the grounds for believing that before, but 
not at the time when, the letter was sent, Danton was involved in a 
plot to rescue the queen. On the question of the revolted Spanish 
American colonies D. Perkins has two articles, the one examining 
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Russia’s policy in 1817-18, the other the policies of the Powers in 
1822-4 and the influence of the Monroe doctrine (xxvii, 207 ; xxviii, 656). 
At no time in 1823 or 1824, he writes, had the Powers a practicable 
policy ready. The Spanish king would be satisfied with nothing 
short of re-conquest, and only Russia seriously considered that. As 
for America, her influence was nil. It was England’s attitude that 
carried weight. In an article on Garibaldi’s Sicilian campaign by 
H. N. Gay (xxvii, 219) we have a thrilling story retold from the 
despatches of the American minister at Turin. 

On English and colonial history and Anglo-American relations the 
following articles may be noticed. ‘The English Coal Industry in 
the Seventeenth and Eighteenth Century ” by E. R. Turner (xxvii, 1) 
is readable and useful, assembling a fair amount of evidence, chiefly 
from the early eighteenth century. Then a number of important 
documents in the valuable collection of manuscripts at Knole House, 
“‘ Lord Sackville’s Papers respecting Virginia, 1613-1631,” are printed 
from transcripts sent to the Review by A. P. Newton (xxvii, 493, 738). 
On “ The Unexplored Region in New England History” (xxviii, 673) 
there is a short but interesting article by J. T. Adams, who urges the 
need for a detailed study of the period 1713-63, which on the economic 
side saw the rapid accumulation and concentration of wealth and the 
consequent creation of discontent, the fuel of revolution; whilst 
another phase of colonial discontent is examined by C. E. Carter in 
“The Significance of the Military Office in America, 1763-75” 
(xxviii, 475). S. F. Bemis has two articles, one of which has since been 
incorporated in his book on Jay’s Treaty. The other deals with “ The 
London Mission of Thomas Pinckney, 1792-6,” and with the preliminary 
rumblings of the war of 1812 over the impressment of American sailors 
by Britain (xxvii, 465; xxviii, 228). In ‘“ The American Grain Trade 
to the Spanish Peninsula, 1810-14 ” (xxviii, 24), W. F. Galpin gives an 
account of a trade very profitable to America and of a short-lived 
system of licences by which it was carried on for a while despite the 
Anglo-American war. 

On American history we have an interesting picture from D. H. 
Bacot of the opening up and settlement of ‘‘ The South Carolina Up 
Country at the end of the Eighteenth Century ” (xxviii, 682); N. D. 
Foster in ‘‘ Webster’s Seventh of March Speech and the Secession 
Movement ” (xxvii, 245) masses contemporary evidence to show the 
strength of secessionist feeling at the beginning of 1850 and the great 
effect of Webster’s famous conciliatory speech; and T. Dennett in 
“‘ Seward’s Far Eastern Policy ” (xxviii, 45) deals with a secretary of 
state whose influence upon American foreign policy has been marked. 
In conclusion one cannot but comment upon the excellent survey 


of foreign historical publications, a most valuable feature of the Review. 
J. EN. 


Tue article of most general interest in the English Historical 
Review for April} (Longmans, 7s. 6d.) is Professor H. W. C. Davis’ 
on ‘“‘ The Genesis of the War,” which, beginning as a review of Mr. 
Asquith’s book, develops, where that becomes “least satisfactory,” 
as it reaches the summer of 1914, into a documented survey of events 
from the murder of the Archduke to the end of July, utilising much 
material recently published, as well as the various “‘ coloured books ” 
issued by the belligerent Governments. Like Professor Pollard in 
History (April, p. 71), Mr. Davis defends the Russian Orange 


1 For full contents see the advertisement in our April number. 
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Book. Mr. J. E. Neale concludes his study of Peter Wentworth, a 
remarkable demonstration of the quantity of unused contemporary 
materiai available for such a purpose. It both amplifies and corrects 
Sir Charles Dilke’s article in the Dictionary of National Biography, 
showing, ¢.g., that the Pithie Exhortation to Her Maiestie for Establishing 
her Succession was written about 1587 (not 1594); that in 1589 Went- 
worth was intending it to be used as a supplication from Parliament 
to the Queen, and in 1591 copies got abroad, and consequently he was 
imprisoned for six months; and that his imprisonment in 1593, for the 
rest of his life, was not for anything he said in Parliament, but for his 
preparations outside it for a parliamentary campaign on the succession 
question : as he himself wrote about the Bill and petition he had 
drafted, “‘I preferred them not into the house; but am punished for 
that I intended to prefer them.’”’ Wentworth seems to have been one 
of the earliest practitioners of the art of party organisation, as applied 
to the House of Commons, and his interpretation of the privilege 
of free speech was certainly an innovation, and may have anticipated 
to some extent the theory of parliamentary sovereignty which was 
ultimately to prevail. But he had so little common sense that he 
imagined Parliament might present to Elizabeth in the year after the 
Armada, the year Spenser came over from Ireland to offer her the 
Faerie Queene, an address informing her that, if the succession were 
not settled before her death, 

The breath shall be no sooner out of your body . . . but. . . your nobility, 
councillors, and whole people will be up in arms .. . and then it is to be 
feared . . that your noble person shall lie upon the earth unburied, as a doleful 
spectacle, . . . you shall leave behind . . . a name of infamy throughout the 
whole world. 

Mr. P. J. Thomas’ paper deals with a short-lived industry, colour- 
printing of imported calicoes, practised in places near London, 
particularly along the Wandle, in the eighteenth century. Professor 
W. P. M. Kennedy prints, without comment, the Visitation articles 4 
used by Bishop Wakeman of Gloucester in 1548, discovered since 
he assisted Dr. W. H. Frere in making the collection published by the 
Alcuin Club in 1910. Like Cranmer’s there given (ii. 176-8), they are 
based on the Royal articles and injunctions of 1547; but they differ 
in ways which would be very interesting if one could assume the 
divergences due to local circumstances in that critical year, rather 
than to the personal views of the two diocesans. The “ English 
Estimate of Metternich ” is that of our agent in Vienna, discovered 
among the Foreign Office papers. 

Many important reviews include Professor Powicke’s of the Curia 
Regis Rolls; Mr. Charles Johnson’s of a Dutch collection of Papal 
Indulgences, in the course of which he remarks, ‘“‘ the invention of 
printing made this traffic incomparably easier, and this aggravation of 
the evil doubtless hastened the breach with Rome”; Dr. Clapham’s 
of Mr. and Mrs. Webb’s Statutory Authorities for Special Purposes, and 
Sir Richard Lodge’s of Mr. Chance’s Alliance of Hanover. E. J. D. 


It was a good idea of the authorities of the British Museum to 
make its riches more widely known by the issue of sets of pictorial 
postcards illustrative of successive epochs of English history, with 
concise descriptions of the fifteen cards in each set enclosed within the 
envelopes (1s. a set). The series, printed at the Oxford University Press, 
runs: Karly Britain (Early Iron Age), Roman Britain (a.p. 43-410), 


1 In No. 1 there is a mistranscription, “‘ persons” for ‘‘ parsons.” 
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Anglo-Saxon Period, Anglo-Saxon and Irish Art, Illustrations of English 
History, Thirteenth, Fourteenth, Fifteenth, and Sixteenth (two series) 
Centuries, Medieval Sports and Pastimes, and Medals Illustrating 
English History. From an artistic point of view the Medals are 
unquestionably the best. There is nothing in the series so striking 
as Thomas Simon’s gold Naval Reward Medal of 1653, while Thomas 
Rawlins’ death medal of Charles I is a fine piece of reproduction, 
The pious antiquary will dwell with pleasure on the engaging drawings 
of medieval games taken from a large volume of the Decretals of 
Gregory IX (Royal MS. 10 E. iv), which do not, I think, quite vanquish 
the lively fancies in Bodleian MS. 264 (of the fourteenth century), 
with the dancing bear and performing dog. In the Thirteenth Century 
illustrations the Virgin and Child with Matthew Paris kneeling 
below (from Royal MS. 14 C. vii) and the map of Great Britain by 
Paris (from the Historia Anglorum) are both interesting memorials of 
the great historian. Among the Fourteenth Century pictures are 
reproductions of (no. 12) King’s seals for labourers’ passes (for serfs), 
under the Statute of Cambridge, 1388, which forbade serfs to leave 
their districts, and of (no. 15) a massive bronze jug found among the 
possessions of King Prempeh of Ashanti, at Kumasi, when the city 
was captured by the British Expedition of 1895, bearing Richard II’s 
hart and an English motto which Richard might well have put into 
practice. E. F. J. 
WE have also received The Growth of Civilization, by W. J. Perry 
(Methuen, 6s.), an anthropological survey, pointing to Egypt as the 
early cultural home of humanity; The Relation between the Law of 
Property Act, 1922, and the Anglo-Saxon Common Law, by Lilian M. 
Shaw (Sweet and Maxwell, 3s.), a booklet of no value historically, 
the work of Liebermann being ignored; The French Revolution in 
English History, by P. A. Brown (Allen and Unwin, 7s. 6d.), a most 
useful reprint of a valuable work;1 Financial Control in the States, 
with Emphasis on Control by the Governor, by H. A. Barth, and The 
Political Party as a Social Process, by Viva B. Boothe, two Ph.D. 
theses, from the University of Pennsylvania; Citizenship, by Sir W. H. 
Hadow (Clarendon Press, 6s.), and 7'he Common Weal, by the Rt. Hon. 
H. A. L. Fisher (Clarendon Press, 7s.), two courses of lectures delivered 
on the Stevenson Foundation in the University and City of Glasgow, 
discursive and accomplished meditations on the problems of public 
life; Behind and Before, by W. E. Heitland (Cambridge Univ. Press, 
6s.), two essays dealing with the importance of a knowledge of 
history to politicians and active citizens and “ with the popula- 
tion question as propounded to statesmen by biologists”; Some 
Worthies of Reading, by J. J. Cooper (Swarthmore Press, 7s. 6d.), an 
interesting biographical essay in local history; T'he Development of the 
European Nations, 1870-1921, by J. Holland Rose (Constable, 10s. 6d.), 
sixth edition, containing two supplementary chapters, “ the War and 
the Treaties” and “‘ Europe after the Peace,” by W. L. McPherson ; 
Subjects for Historical Essay Questions (1485-1914), with a note on 
Essay-Writing, by 8. M. Toyne, E. J. Hutchins and D. Norwood (York : 
Brown, 1s.), which divides the historical essays of young students into 
“ Narrative ” and “ Problem ” Essays, and gives as subjects one or the 
other type—a distinction, perhaps, more convenient than sound ; and 
The Drama in Europe, by the late Miss E. F. Jourdain (Methuen, 5s.), 
a useful and comprehensive survey from the earliest times. 
1 See review in History, tv, 111. 
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Jane Wetsn Cartyte: Letters, 
1839-1863, Ed. by Leonard Huxley. 
xxi+390pp, Murray. 2ls. (p. 283.) 
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Public Opinion in England before the 
Crimean War. By B. K. Martin. 259 
pp. Allenand Unwin. 10s. 6d. (p. 181.) 

Storra D’INGHILTERRA. Da Daniele 
Vard. Vol. I. 1837-56. Vol. II. 
1856-85. Truslove and Hanson. 15 
lire each. (p. 295.) 

CATHOLICISM AND THE SECOND 
Frencnh ReEpPuBLic, 1848-1852. By 
R. W. Collins. 360 pp. Columbia 
Univ. Press, (P. 8. King.) 16s. 

GEsHICHTE EvrRopas VON 1848 BIS 
1871. Von Alfred Stern. Neunter 
Band (1860-6). Stuttgart und Berlin : 
I.G. Gotta’sche Buchhandlung. 

*BELGIUM AND LuxEMBOURG: by 
G. W. T. Omond. xviii+263 pp. 
(p. 150.) Butaarta AND RovUMANIA: 
xili+321 pp. (p. 331.) IRELAND: by 
R. H. Murray and Hugh Law. xvi+ 
286 pp. (p. 168.) ‘The Nations of 
To-day ” Series. Ed. by John Buchan. 
Hodder and Stoughton, 15s. each. 

JEFFERSON Davis. By H. J. 
Eckenrode. 371 pp. Allen and 
Unwin. 108. 6d. (p. 151.) 

Braxton Brace: General of the 
Confederacy. By Don C. Seitz. 544 
pp. Columbia, §8.C.: The State 
Company. $5. (p. 214.) 

MEMORIES OF THE Civin War. By 
G. H. Putnam. v+301pp. Putnams. 
10s. (p. 200.) 

CONTEMPORARY FRENCH OPINION ON 
THE AMERICAN Civin War. By W. R. 
West. (Johns Hopkins University 
Studies, Series XLII. No. 1.) 
159 pp. Baltimore: Johns Hopkins 
Press. $1.50. 

Two PortuGuEsE COMMUNITIES IN 
New EnNGuLanp. R. Taft. 
357 pp. Columbia Univ. Press. (P. 8. 
King.) 16s. 

HisTORY OF THE JAMES RIVER AND 
KaNnawHa Company. By W. F. 
Dunaway. 251 pp. Columbia Univ. 
Press. (P.S. King.) 11s. 

Tue Founpine or Utan. By Levi 
E. Young. xv+445 pp. Scribners. 

RECONSTRUCTION IN ARKANSAS, 
1862-1874. By T.S. Staples. 450 pp. 
Columbia Univ. Press. 18s. 

THE SEPARATION OF EXECUTIVE AND 
JupIcIAL Functions: a Study in the 
Evolution of the Indian Magistracy. By 
R.N. Gilchrist. 240 pp. Calcutta Univ. 

DENKWURDIGKEITEN DES GENERAL- 
FELDMARSCHALLS ALFRED, GRAFEN VON 
WALDERSEE. Bearbeitet von H. O. 
Meisner. Bd. III., 1900-1904. Stutt- 
gart: Verlags-Anstalt. (p. 276.) 

Rosert Bacon : Lire AND LETTERS. 
By J. B. Scott. Intro. by Elihu Root; 
foreword by Earl Haig; appreciation 
by Gabriel Hanotaux. xix-+-459 pp. 
Heinemann, 15s. (p. 80.) 

An AmBassapor’s Memorrs. By 
Maurice Paléologue. Trans. by F. A. 
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Holt. Vol. II. 
18s. (p. 136.) 
History OF THE GREAT WAR: 
based on Official Documents. MEpIcAL 
Services, Vol. III., WEsTERN FRONT, 
1916, 1917, and 1918; Iraty; Eoypt 
AND PALESTINE. By Maj.-Gen. Sir W. G. 
Macpherson. 556 pp. H.M. Stationer 
Office. 21s. SEABORNE TRADE, VoL 
III. By C. E. Fayle. 
Murray. 21s. (p. 246.) 
*A History OF THE PEACE Con- 
FERENCE OF Paris. Ed. by H. W. V. 
Temperley. Vol. VI. xxxi+709 pp. 


320 pp. Hutchinson. 


xviii-++501 pp. 


HISTORY 


[JULY 1924 


Hodder and Stoughton, 42s, (£10 10s, 
the set of six vols.) (p. 259.) 
*THE EvuRoPEAN States System, By 
R. B. Mowat. 96 pp. Milford. 2s. 6d, 
THE TRAGEDY OF CHARLEs or Hans- 
BURG. By Baron C. von Werkmann. 
297 pp. Philip Allan. 158. (p. 135.) 
*THE ANNUAL REGISTER for the 
Year 1923. Ed. by M. Epstein. (New 
Series.) xi+325+183 pp. Long. 
mans. 308. (p. 332.) 
**THE ComMMON WEAL. By the 
Rt. Hon. H. A. L. Fisher. 296 pp. 
Clarendon Press. 7s. 6d. (p. 167.) 


LOCAL HISTORY AND GENEALOGY 


*BansTEAD. By Sir Henry Lambert. 
79 pp. Simpkin Marshall. 2s. 6d. 
(p. 162.) 

Tue Diocese or Bancor: a Digest 
of the Registers of the Bishops, A.D. 
1512-1646. Compiled by A. I. Pryce. 
xl+89 . Bangor: Jarvis and 
Foster. (p. 673, 1923.) 

East BEerRGHOLT IN SuFFoLK: the 
four manors, the Parish Church, the 
School (founded 1594), etc. By T. F. 
Paterson. x+176pp. Author. 10s. 

THe Victoria History OF THE 
Counties OF ENGLAND; BERKSHIRE. 
Vol. III. xxii+549 pp. St. Catherine 
Press. 63s. (p. 248.) 

BERKSHIRE PARISHES: a Year's 
Record in Bibliography, 1921-22. By 
A. L. Humphreys. 36 pp. Author. 2s. 

A Map or BrrMIncHaAM in 1730. By 
B. Sleigh. Historical notes by R. K. 
Dent. 14} x 10}in. Birmingham : 
Cornish. 3s. 6d. 

THE Story or BLAcKPooL. 
Clarke. 320 pp. Blackpool: Palatine 
Book Co. 7s 6d. 

Bucxrast ABBEY : Historical Guide. 
By Dom John Stephan. 112 pp. 
Buckfast, South Devon,: The Abbey. 
3s. (p. 12.) 

Tue Lure or ENGLISH CATHEDRALS, 
Canterbury to Exeter. By Frances M. 
Gostling. 184 pp. Millsand Boon. 5a. 

CarpirrF CasTLeE: History and 
Architecture. By J. P.Grant. 71 pp. 
Cardiff: William Lewis, 2s. 6d. 

THe Cinque Ports. By A. G. 
Bradley. 65pp. Rye: Deacon’s. ls. 
(p. 880, 1923.) 

THe Book or COLONSAY AND 
Oronsay. By Symington Grieve. Two 
vols, xiv + 386+-viii+427 pp. Oliver 
and Boyd. 32s. 5d. 

DuGpALE oF SEEND. Edited by 
Arthur Schomberg. 24 pp. Devizes: 
George Simpson. 5s. (p. 178.) 

DweEtty’s Parish Recorps. Vol. 
XII. North Petherton Registers, 
Section 3. 513-768 pp. The Author, 
Church-road, West Ewell. 16s, 

Feet or Fines ror Essex. 


By A. 


Part 


XIV. pp. 97-128. Colchester : Essex 
Archeological Soc. 

EyYNHALLOw : the Holy Island of the 
Orkneys. By J. Mooney. 164 pp. 
Kirkwall: ‘‘ Guardian ” Office. 8s. 6d. 

*GLOUCESTER in National History. 
By J. G. Hyett. 3rd Edn., with 
additional chapter. xvi+282 pp. 
Longmans. 6s, 

*GLYMPTON : AN OXFORDSHIRE 
Manor. By Herbert Barnett. 141+6 
Pp. The Oxfordshire Record Soc. 

Hauirax. By J. 8. Fletcher. (The 
Story of the English Towns.) viii+ 
116pp. S.P.C.K. 4s, 
*LONDON ON THE THAMES. By H. 
Ormsby. xiv+189 pp. Sifton Praed. 
78. 6d. 

*OLtp DeEvoNsSHIRE Hovsk, BY 
BisHoPsGATE. By Margaret Sefton- 
Jones. 160 pp. Swarthmore Press. 6s. 
**THe BEGINNINGS OF A MODERN 
Carita: London and Westminster in 
the Fourteenth Century. By T. F. 
Tout. (The Raleigh Lecture.) 27 pp. 
The British Academy. Is. 6d. 

THe WeEsTMINSTER City FATHERS 
(the Burgess Court of Westminster), 
1585-1901; their powers and domestic 
rule of the city prior to 1901. By W. H. 
Manchée. Foreword by W. G. Bell. 
xvi+276 pp. Lane. lés. (p. 171.) 
*QUARTER SEssIONS RECORDS OF THE 
County or NortHampton. Files for 
6 Charles I. and Commonwealth (A.D. 
1630, 1657, 1657-8.) Ed. by Joan 
Wake. Intro. by 8S. A. Peyton. 
lvi+311 pp. Northamptonshire Record 
Soc. 

Recorps OF AN ANCIENT FAMILY: 
The Oteleys of Oteley Park, Ellesmere. 
Salop. By J. E. Ottley. 137 pp. 
Selwyn and Blount. 7s. 6d. 
*ABSTRACT OF THE  BatLirrs’ 
Accounts OF MONASTIC AND OTHER 
ESTATES IN THE COUNTY OF WARWICK, 
under the supervision of the Court of 
Augmentations, for the year ending at 
Michaelmas, 1547. ‘Transcribed by 
W. B. Bickley. Intro. by W. F. Carter. 
xx+180 pp. Dugdale Soc. Pa , 








